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Thm conceptual framework for thio teacher education 
program is based upon the notion that the actions of individuals 
and/or organizmtiong either consciously or unconsciously flow from 
their beliefs^ This description of the conceptual framework for the 
program at the university discusses the justifications for actions 
and statements in the program's structure and philosophy by 
demonstrating the logical flow from shared convictions about tha aims 
and goals of the program through action and development of the 
knowledger base upon which the program* s curriqultm is based « The 
reasons for the existence of program components^ modes of operation, 
and ways ©f thinking about the teacher education program are 
axplainad and justified. The program* s conceptual framework, which 
contains both philosophical and empirical beliefs, is discussed from 
two angles I psyahological beliefs and pedagogical beliefs^ Evaluation 
procedures applicable to the program are described as they relate to 
the conceptual framewoi : upon which the program is based. (JD) 
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CONCEPTUAL FRAMEWORK 

A conceptual framework functions to inform, to gu1ds and to Inspiri 
faculty by providing a central core of related Ideas from which programs 
evolve, are explained and ivaluated. The framework must be clear, 
comprehenilve, and relevant. The framework informs by stipulating direction 
and as a result must reflect Increasing consensus among its program 
participants. It serves as a guide by facilitating goal achievement. It 
inspires by identifying goals which are significant to the personal and 
professional development of students and faculty. It constitutes an 
hypothesis which faculty and students must translate into program activities 
and In so doing refine It and achieve greater consensus. 
The framework rests on the assumptions that: 

1, the welfare of the organization, its constituent elements, and its 
clients reciprocally affect, Influence and depend on each other; 

2. faculty responsibilities rest on instructing, counseling, research and 
creative activities, and university and community service; 

3* the teacher education goals must accommodate the overall mission of 
the university. 

Further, the articulation of the conceptual framework should: 

a) establish a sense of unity among the Individual members and functional 
units of teacher education; 

b) provide a sense of direction for the Individual and collective 
activities of the members of the teacher education community; 

c) set forth the consensus of the members of the teacher education 
faculty regarding fundamental beliefs about education; 
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d) estibllsh a process that will pruttct di varsity of thought and action 
bi/ thi membtrs of the ficulty and illQw for and foster creative 
processas in education; 

e) provide t framawork within which the objectivis of the functionil 
units of the programs can be derived and determined and against which 
the objectives of each element of the program may be tested, 

A conceptual framework must also set forth the Justf ications or reasons 
for actions or statements by appealing to the shared convictions and trying to 
show that what was said or done followed logically and directly from such 
convictions. The reason for the existence of program components, modes of 
operation and ways of thinking about the teacher education program must be 
Justified rather than merely explained. In fact, one of the ways that one may 
refer to a program as being a responsible program is by program directors 
being able to provide justification for program activities. 

The conceptual framework for the teacher education program at The 
University of West Florida is thus based upon the notion that the actions of 
individuals and or organizations either consciously or unconsciously flow from 
their beliefs. The first part of this model provides the philosophical, 
psychological, and empirical justifications for those consensus beliefs. The 
second part of the model lays out the actions and curricular activities that 
logically follow from those beliefs. 

The University of West Florida teacher preparation programs are committed 
to specific student educational outcomes and the following concomitant goals: 
1. To model gxemplary teaching. 
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2. To prepara for formal school settings teachers who are recQgnized for 
the high quality of their performance. 

3. To prepars educational administrators an^ supirvlsors who can 
efficiently and effectively manage and promote learning and 
Instruction, 

4. To prepare high quality entry level personnel for instructional 
responsibilities in settings other than the public schools. 

5. To deliver staff dtvelopment programs which are appropriate for the 
current and future needs of educators. 

6. To provide high quality staff development programs for other 
professionals and organizations which serve tht public. 

7. To serve as an exemplary model of the use of collaborative processes 
in the solution of educational problems. 

8* To increase the quality of Instruction within the tducatlonal 
institutions . 

9, To promote sound educational program and curriculum development 
within educational Institutions of our region. 
10. To create, translate, test and disseminate knowledge related to the 
improvement of education (Mission Statement, 1982), 



PROGRAM JUSTIFICATION 



All teacher education is a form of ideology. Each program is related to 
the educational ideology held by a particular teacher educator or teacher 
education institution, even though the relationship may not be made 
explicit. , There 1s no such thing as a value-free teacher education, just 
as there is no such thing as a value-frti education for children" (Spodek- 
1974s pp. 8-9), s f f 
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Further, as Wo: dring noted, 

"A ^nnyson^:^^ of education must rest upon a tanabli view of the world and 
of m-^ri. It t ot consistent with a clear conception of the nature of 
krs'W'ettgi tSs -sources of truth, and a valid ethical theory, and these 
mui^t as f stent with each other" (1964, p. 65). 

INTRODUCTION 

When a teacher education program possesses a philosophy of education and 
Is able to identify the assumptions upon which 1t is built, faculty and 
students share a sense of certainty about what the program contains and a 
sense of confidence concerning the reasons for Its design. 

Currlcular and personnel decisions are Influenced by the stated philosophy 
and the specification of student activities, courses of study and the like, 
rest within the parameters of the philosophical position articulated for the 
program. Program components are congruent with each other and with the 
philosophy. They are, therefore, an extension, reflection, and reinforcement 
of that philosophy. 

Teacher educators behave according to their philosophy, and as Hutchins 
noted," , , . a philosophy must be representatively and cooperatively arrived 
at in order to provide the framework for curriculum" (1953, p, 64), 

It is this philosophical frame of reference that gives rise to paradigms 
in teacher education. According to Zeichner^ 

"A paradigm In teacher education can be thought of as a matrix of BELIEFS 
and ASSUMPTIONS about the nature and purposes of schooling, teaching 
teachers and their education that gives shape to specific forms of ' 
practice in teacher education" (1983, p. 3). 
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PHILOSOPHIC FRAMEWORK 
A teacher education program's conceptual framework should contain two 
distinct kinds of BELIEFS; (a) phnosophlcal , and (b) empirical. For our 
purposes, empirical beliefs will be discussed under two headings: (1) 
psychological beliefs, and (2) ptdagoglcal beliefs. In order to function 
effectively In helping ttacher education students and teaching professionals 
to reallie their potential, the ccnceptual framework should address: 

1. What Is the nature of human kind? 

2. What is the nature of human development? 

3. What is the nature of the "good life" and the "good?" 

4. What Is the nature of the determination of the "good life" and who 
determines what is "good?" 

5. What is the nature of the universe and what 1s our relationship to 
that universe? 

The Alms of Education 

The seeking of means - ends solutions to curriculum problems are Inherent 
In our quest to obtain the aims for the College of Education. Aims and 
objectives are determined, and then means are designed to achieve them. 

The inherent assumption is that consensus on the alms of teacher education 
can be reached without serious problems. 

There are three fundamental strategies used for reaching objective 
agreement on specific aims: 

1. RATIONAL ARGUMENT - develop general statements of the fundamental beliefs 
and values about education shared by the community of peopla associated 
with teacher education. 
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By debating the contents of such general statement(s) , the teacher 
education community expresses its basic values and it is hoped reflects a 
general consensus. 

Rational arguments can then be framed that justify specific objectives In 
terms of this PHILOSOPHY. The WPAKNESS of this approach is that it can 
tend toward debates over unresol veable issues. 

2. SCIENTIFIC INVESTIGATION - employs scientific methods such as observation 
and experiment In support of specific alms and objectives. For example, 
by collecting statistics on the incidence of various health education 
needs objectively. All that is required initially is some general 
agreement in the school community about some generic value regarding 
health (e.g., the alleviation of human misery is a good thing) then 
specific aims and objectives in line with this value can be determined. 

3. VOTING or POLLING - poll those affected and adopt the aims endorsed by the 
majority. This method permits one to determine the educational aims that 
at least have the support of most of those coneerned. 

This fiisthod assumes that people generally know their own minds, and look 
out for their own best Interests. It also assumes that any aim endorsed 
by a majority of the teacher education community has a strong claim to 
support by the profefsional units. 

THE POLITICS OF DERIVING AIMS OF EDUCATION in this conceptual framework 
included polling as a method of aim determination. The methodology moved from 
attempts to reconcile differences by RATIONAL-SCIENTIFIC means to attempts 
based on the exercise of the power of the majority. 
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Most of thi significant curriculum issues 1n American education have bttn 
resolvad through politicil battles: 

^ classics being taught In colleges 

Darwin's theory being taught in high school curricula 
" vocational education 
- sex education 

While the RATIONAL-SCIENTIFIC (the Image of the univefslty) Invokes a 
cool, dispassionate, objective approach to settling differences, POLITICAL 
METHODS (polling, etc.) demand passionate caring for values and Ideals, and 
recognize the Importance of dialogue, struggle, negotiation, and the political 
process of accommodation. 

The following phnosophlcal statements were derived from three sources- 
(1) the College of Education Mission Task Force Report (1982) and, (2) from 
two surveys of teacher education faculty responding to The Educational 
Belief System Inventory (Dobson, Dobson, Grahlman, Kesslnger, 1978) and the 
Barth Scale (Barth, 1971), 

Faculty members involved with teacher education were polled about their 
educational and philosophic beliefs. Twenty-eight (28) of seventy (70) 
members polled provided complete data returns on the Educational Belief System 
Inventory (40%). Only items that were basically identified as "complete 
agreement" were tallied and used as indicators of consensus beliefs of the 
professional unit. The second survey, (Barth Scale ) confirmed the consensus 
statements which were derived from the Educational Belief System Inventory. 
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Phnosophieal Biliafs 
We biiltve that: 

- Reality Is always changing; change Is a phenomenon with which we must 
deal; change is Inevitable; change has an impact on Individuals and 
organlzationi; change can be examined and directed, tht Individual's and 
institutions - s relationship to change can be both reactive and 
proactive, 

" Learning is a highly personal and Integrative process occurring through 
interaction with the environment; Individuals learn In a variety of ways 
and people differ from one another in the manner in which they learn 
best (Mission Task Force, 1982), 

More specif ical ly, we believe that: 

- Man/woman is a social being and seeks to Identify through interaction 
with others. 

^ Man/woman 1s an active organism that develops goal-seeking potential, 
^ Freedom for an Individual means growth and the willingness to change 
when modifications are needed, 

- Man/woman has an inherent tendency toward self-actualiiation and 
productivity, 

- Knowledge Is a model created by the individual that makes sense out of 
encounters with the external conditions In the environment, 

- Information may become knowledge when 1t Is perceived as relevant to the 
solutions of a particular problem, 

- Society has existence 1n man/woman's minds, (Faculty Survey » 1986), 
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PSYCHOLOGICAL FRAMEWORK 
A teacher educition program's conceptual framework is centered not only 
upon a common set of btllgfi about Hfe, but also bilitfs about human 
behavior. Tht teacher education program must have working hypothesei about: 

1. The nature and development of human personality. 

2. The conditions for and modes of behavior change. 

3. The dynamics of motivation. 

4. The conditions and principles of learning. 

Psychological Beliefs 
We believe that: 

The processes of education enable the Individual to direct his/her 
personal development (physical, cognitive, affective, and social) to: 

- satisfy basic needs 

- creatively meet the challenges of new situations 
^ understand what one has learned 

- perceive the relatedness of the various so-called bodies of knowledge 
and the ways of knowing 

- analyze the manner in which one learns 

- communicate what one knows and what one wishes to know 
Individuals learn In order to: 

- satisfy their curiosity 

- solve problems that confront them 
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cope with and iffect change in themselves and their environment 

- Interact with others 

- more fully develop their pottntlal (Miislon Task Force, 1982). 

More specifically, there Is a high degree of consensus among the faculty 
for the followingi 

- Cognitive processes are set into motion (thinking) when the learner 
encounters an obstacle, difficulty, puzzle or challenge in a course of 
action which Interests him/her. 

- Children are naturally curious and will iKplore their surroundings 
without adult Interference and encouragement, 

- Children will create tasks that are of educational significance and 
structure methods of accomplishing these tasks when given the freedom to 
do so. 

- Children receive many satisfactions from work and stimulation from 
reasonable new challenges. 

- Children should be motivated to learn what is significant and 
contributory to their lives. 

" When groups of Individuals act for a common goal there is better 
cooperation and more friendliness than when Individuals In groups are 
engaged in competition with one another, 

- Satisfaction In learning is affected by the group atmosphere as well as 
the products. 

- Man/woman has the capacity to adopt, adapt, and reconstitute present and 
past Ideas and beliefs. He/she also has the capacity to Invent, 
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^ Man/woman is a social being who seeks active involvement with others. 
— Learning occurs best when the purposfes and needs are realistiCj 
meaningful, and useful to the liarner. 

True learning occurs when the experience is internalized. 
- The desire to learn comes from within the individual (Faculty Survey, 
1986) 

PEDAGOGICAL FRAMEWORK 
From the philosophy of life and the psychology of hu :n behavior expressed 
in the conceptual framework, an approach to education practices (I.e., 
curriculum, teaching strategies, etc.) should emerge. The teacher education 
program's philosophy should enable the formation of pedagogical beliefs which 
articulate ideas that illuminate the following educational practices: 

1. Instructional strategies 

2. Learning climate 

3. Curriculum 

4. Content of lessons 

5. Organization of school 

6. Student-teacher relationships 

7. Materials and resources 

8. Evaluation of students 

In other words, the conceptual framework should enable the teacher 
education program to communicate to students the philosophical and 
psychological beliefs upon which the program stands. 
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Pedagogical Beliefs 
We beHive that: 
Instruction 

Children who understand and who are involved in what they are doing will 
create satisfactory methods for achieving educational tasks. 
Children receive many satisfactions from work, have pride In achievement, 
enjoy the process, and gain a sense of worthiness from contribution, 
Currlcul urn 

Generally speaking, curriculum has some degree of systematic structure; 
however, it should be flexible to capitalize on emergent learning 
situations. 
Organization 

Internal coordination and planning should result in the utilization of 
special talents and skills which a particular teacher or group of teachers 
may possess. 

The organizational system should permit coordination and planning by 
groups of teachers responsible for clusters of children in both large and 
small groups. 

The horizontal organization of the school should permit flexibility In 
assigning small and large numbers of pupils to instructional groups. 
Content 

There should be a balance between the content-centered curriculum and the 
process curriculum. 
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Material s/Resources 

Centralized resource centers should Include mate.M'als commensurate to the 
stages of development reflected by the students being served. 
There should be an emphasis on appropriate diagnostic aids. 
Eval uati on 

A pupil should bs placed 1n a given learning environment based on a 
diagnosis that is best suited for his/her maturity, abilities attainment, 
and overall general nature. 

Evaluation must be quantitative and qualitative to bi of real value. 
Errors are an indispensable aspect of the learning process. Errors are 
expected and desired, for they contain feedback essential for continued 
learning. 

Qualities of one's learning that can be meticulously assessed are not 
inevitably the most Important (Faculty Survey, 1986), 

ULTIMATE AIM OF THE PROGRAM 
A conceptual framework of teacher education should Include a statement of 
purpose or ultimate aim. It Is this statement of purpose which Is built 
around the program's statement of beliefs that gives direction to program 
development and educational learning eKperiences, The ultimate aim or purpose 
statement is the link between the "why" of the teacher education program's 
ends, and the '*how" of the program's educational endeavors. The statement 
should serve as a standard in selecting educational objectives. Objectives in 
harmony with the ultimate aims statement would be considered important for the 
program. 
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The primary mission of tht teacher education program at The University of 
West Florida 1s consonant with the University^ mission. Therefore, the 
ultimate aim of the teacher education program Is to prepare educators to 
think, communicate, appreciate, and act with reason and effect, to be aware 
that th ey now have the means to continue learning an d the humility to 
recognize that they need to do so . 
Curricular Implications 

An analysis of the ultimate aim of the teacher education program 
contributes to identification of the underlying characteristics of Its purpose 
statements which, In turn, constitute the goals toward which the teacher 
preparation program is directed. Goals, in turn, translate into educational 
objectives toward which the curricular and instructional efforts are directed, 
determine the educational experiences to be organized, and form the framework 
for determining whether the teacher educational purposes are being attained. 
Qualitative Statements of Purpose 

These statements are derived from teacher education's ultimate aim and 
become statements of eKpected educational outcomes. They form the basis from 
which experiences likely to attain the purposes of the teacher education 
progrim are developed. It Is these learning experiences (courses, unit 
programs, etc) that are guided by the program's expected educational outcomes 
(I.e., the behavior to be developed in students, and the content areas 1n 
which the behaviors are to operate). 

The statements of expected educational outcomes become the criteria used 
to evaluate the teacher education program's success or non-success. In other 
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words, the question, "What 1s the teacher education program trying to 
accomplish?" must be answered on the basis of the program's aim, 

STATEMENTS OF PURPOSE 
1 * TO ENHANCE THE STUDENT'S ABILITY TO ANALYZE EDUCATIONA L POLICY AND 
PRACTICE 

(CRITICAL THINKER) 

This means the student will be able to distinguish between verifiable 
facts and value clalnis; determine the factual accuracy of a statement; 
determine the rel lability of a source; distinguish relevant from 
irrelevant reasons, claims or Information; detect bias; Identify unstated 
assumptions; determins the strength of an argument; recognize logical 
Inconsistencies or fallacies 1n a line of reasoning; determine cause and 
effect relationships; attain a credible, concise and convincing style of 
presentation . 
Narrative Explanation: 

The teacher's ability to analyze educational policy through these 
processes enables him/her to explain the meanings of policies which affect 
his/her teaching and to become an active participant in the formulation of 
educational policy from a position of knowledge and understanding. 
Futher, this means that the teacher will critically examine the entire 
range of instructional options and wi^l appraise the usefulness of each in 
light of the contextual features of the classroom, thus orchestrating 
learner needs and Instructional plans In an appropriate agenda of 
studint/teacher/strategles/material s ancountirs. 
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TO INCREASE THE STUDENT'S ABILITY TO SOLVE EDUCATIONAL PROBLEMS 
(PROBLEM SOLVER) 

This means the student will be able to use basic thinking processes to 
resolve educational difficulties; identify educitlonal problems; define 
and represent the problem with precision; explore possible strategies and 
alternatives; act on, i.e., test possible strategies; look at the effects 
of his/her actions, and project possible solutions. 
Narrative Explanation- 

Although teachers engage In problem solving at many levels (district, 
school, grade. Individual classroom), the central focus here 1s on 
searching for solutions to student classroom problems. The teacher 
understands the importance of problem solving, the processes involved in 
it and regularly and systematically employs the strategies. 
TO IMPROVE THE STUDENT'S ABILITY TO MAKE INSTRUCTIONAL DECISIONS 
(DECISION MAKER) 

This means the student will be able to use basic thinking processes to 
choose or formulate an appropriate response among alternatives; assemble 
information needed 1n a subject area; compare advantages and disadvantages 
of alternative instructional approaches; determine what additional 
Information is required; Judge the most effective means and be able to 
Justify it. 

Narrative EKplanation: 

In teaching, this means the effective exercise of sound judgement in 
carrying out all professional responsibilities Including planning for 
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teaching; collectlngj organizing and using appropriate data In planning, 
Implementing and evaluating leirning experiences. 
4. TO ENHANCE THE STUDENT'S ABILITY TO INTERACT EFFECTIVELY WIiH STUDENTS, 
PARENTS, COLLEAGUES AND THE PUBLIC 
(COUNSELOR/THERAPIST 

This means the student will bt able to demonstrate behaviors which reflect 
a feeling for the dignity and worth of other people; engage 1n 
self-reflection; express what both he/she and the other Individual are 
privately sensing or thinking; avoid mistaking labels and cattgorles for 
"the person"; live with personal decisions and not be swayed by the whims 
of others; participate in decisions that affect his/her life; build 
relationships based on mutuality; recognize the strengths and 
contributions of others; have a sense of connection with others. 
Narrative Explanation: 

As a teacher, these qualities enable one to develop a positive classroom 
atmosphere in which the expectation Is to work together as friends - to 
work hard - and to respect each other. Further, It means that the teacher 
manages the learning environment so that appropriate learning occurs and 
classroom safety Is maintained by controlling and coordinating physical 
activity, spactj time, furnishings and equipment^ temperature and 
lighting. It also means that the teacher will be able to develop and 
maintain collegial relationships with co-workers through sharing of Ideas 
and assuming personal Initiative in accomplishing group goals. 
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■ TO ENABLE T HE STUDENT TO GOVERN HIS/HER OWN DAILY ACTIVITIES AND BEHAVIOR 
ON THE BASIS OF ETHICAL AND MORAL PRINCIPALS 
(ETHICAL/MORAL BEING) 

This means the student will be able to be governad by a service ideal that 
places "the client" above pecuniary self-motives; value the pursuit of 
truth, the devotion to excellence, the acquisition of knowledge and the 
nurture of democratic citizenship; exercise professional Judgment and 
integrity. 

Narrative Explanation: 

For the teacher, this commitment transcends all other considerations and 
identifies the welfare of the student as the central focus of teaching. 
Appropriate approaches are used so that each student's self-concept 1s 
enhanced. Care is taken in communication of information to others 
concerning students, their progress and their personal lives. 
TO INCREAS E THE STUDENT'S PARTICIPATION IN PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT 
ACTIVITIES 
(LIFE-LONG LEARNER) 

This means the student will be able to justify his/her professional 
actions through a theoretical framework; perceive the need for continuing 
to seek knowledge; identify personal alms; select appropriate 
self-development activities to meet educational ends; determine his/her 
own professional needs. 
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Narrative Explanation: 

For the teacher, this means taking initiative In seeking information about 
teaching and learning to Improve one's own teaching effectiveness. Acting 
to gain information includes consulting professional literature, attending 
conferences and meetings, conducting eKperiments, analyzing one's own 
teaching experience, participating in Inservlce activities and other 
professional study, 

7. TO INCREASE THE STUDENT'S PARTICIPATION IN ACTIVITIES OF THE PROFESSION 
(ACTIVE PROFESSIONAL) 

This mtans the student will be able to contribute to the development and 
advancement of teaching as a profession, and to show public manifestation 
of his/her research and/or creative activities. 
Narrative EKplanation: 

For the teacher, this means sensing one-s responsibility to enhance the 
status of teaching through supporting changes in educational practice and 
organizational patterns which positively Impact on children and young 
people. This also includes willingness to take a public stand on Issues 
when the welfare of children and young people Is at stake. 

The following paradigms provide two ways of thinking about these broad 
purposes of teacher education by (a) highlighting the interactive nature of 
the seven purposes (see Paradigm I), and (b) demonstrating how the processes 
will be operational ized In the respective service and program units of teacher 
education (see Paradigm II). 
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EPUCATIOHAI^ OUTC^CES 

of thm 
CONCEPTUAL f RAMETORK 



CRITICAL THIHKER 



Ability to analyie 
educational policy 
and praatice 



<- 



FR08LEH SOLVER 



tollity to solve 

educational 

probl^ma 



DICISION MAKER 



Ajbility to make 
instryctienal decisions 



COUHSBLOR/THERAP I ST 



teility to interact with 
students f celleagues, 
parents and lay public 



CTHICAL/HORAL BEING 



Ability to govern daily 
activities and behavior 
on the basis of ethical 
principles 



LIFELONG LEAHNER 



Ability to parti- 
cipate in own 
proftssional 
development 



r 



ACTIVE PROFESSIONAL 



Ability to parti- 
cipate in 
professional 
activities 
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WHAT SHOULD TEACHERi KNOW 
KNOWLEDGE BASE 



GENERAL EDUCATION 

SPECIALTY STUDIES 

PROFESSIONAL STUDIES 

(Foundationer Skills of teaching, 
etui#nt teaching) 



CATEGORIES 
GENERAL KNOWLEDGE 



EDUCATIONAL 
OUTCOMES 



Q U 

is 

u 



CONTENT KNOWLEDGE 



WHAT is KNOWN 

Understanding the why and 
what of subject 



PEDAGOGICAL KNOWLEDGE 



HOW TO TEACH WHAT IS KNOWN 

Strategies for making what 
is known easy or difficult 



^ - - 



BEHAVIORAL KNOWLEDGE 



DISPOSITIONS AND 
COMMITMENTS 



< - - 
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CONCEPTUAL FRAMEWORK/KNOWLEDGE BASE 
The second part of the curriculum framBwork - ths descriptions of 
programs, program components and their relationship to each other - is based 
on the positions set forth and the justifications provided in part one. 
WHAT SHOULD TEACHERS KNOW (Besides Information on current practices)? 

The answer to the above question has been debated perennially, and at the 
present time is being debated in the national forum of reports. As the debate 
rages on, however, there seems to be some focus on two major paradigms 
historically In teacher preparation. One model which fashioned the early 
Normal School preparation assumed that teacher education graduates would not 
fill leadership roles or positions and that most of them, according to Merle 
Borrowman (1965), "would remain in the classroom, teaching a curriculum 
prescribed by the board of education, through texts selected by that board or 
provided on a chance basis by parents, and according to methods suggested by 
master teachers or educational theorists, most of whom had been educated In 
the colleges" (Borrowman, 1965, p. 22). 

The other model promulgated by such persons as William F. Phelps, argued 
that teacher education should offer its candidates an advanced liberal 
education In both general and professional areas. However, proponents of this 
model were often brought up short, according to Merle Borrowman (1965) by the 
realization that teacher education students were too Ignorant of elementary 
knowledge to permit this kind of training (Borrowman, 1965, p. 23). 

The Influence of the foregoing models may be Identified In present day 
translations of what the knowledge base should be for teachers. Some suggest 
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translating the teacher tducation program Into a four^year liberal arts 
program for pre-service teachers followed by a fifth year of highly 
professionalized training* Others are suggeiting teacher training centered 
around what we know about learning^ human development, and effective teaching 
methods, with on-the-job training providing the crucial program element. 
There are still others who would integrate professional education, general 
liberal education, and specialized training 1n academic fields in such a way 
that there is a programatic whole which functions to guide the specifics of 

curriculum developmint. 

What then should teachers know? The American Association of Colleges for 

Teacher Education maintain that graduates of teacher education programs sould 

possess requisite knowledge and skills in four areas: (a) General Education; 

(b) Preprofesslonal Study in the Disciplines Undergirding Pedagogy: (c) 

Academic Special iiatlon; and (d) Professional Study. 

The Florida Association of Collegts for Teacher Education 1n a May 1986 

position paper endorsed its parent organization's knowledge base for teacher 

education students: 

Essential Components of Teacher Education Programs 

Thtre Is a commonly held belief that teaching is a set of behaviors that 
any reasonably educated adult can learn on-^the-Jobs that the most essential 
element of teaching is knowledge of one's subject^ and that classroom 
management and the techniques of instructional planning can be adtquately 
learned while teaching. 
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The Florida Association of Colleges of Teacher Education (FACTE) agrees 
that all teachers must have command of the subject matter and related skills 
they are attempting to teach. FACTE takes strong exception, however, to the 
assertion that effective teaching is a set of skills best learned on-the-job 
The preparation of a teacher involves a carefully planned set of experiences 
designed to prepare the student teacher for his/her orderly induction into the 
teaching process. In every class of teacher candidates there are a few 
individuals who might be described as "natural" teachers. The majority, 
however, learn to become effective teachers through a planned program of 
teacher education. 

Every teacher preparation program rests on the foundation of a strong 
general education . Teachers are rightfully expected to be among the most 
broadly educated members of society. Upon this foundation of general 
education is built a further concentration in one or more teaching fields. 
This concentration, known as the teaching major , represents a depth of 
understanding appropriate to the grade-level for which the teacher candidate 
is preparing. Secondary school teaching candidates, for example, must obtain 
a depth of concentration equivalent to a baccalaureate major in their chosen 
subject field. Elementary school teaching candidates are required to have 
preparation in several disciplines represented In the elementary school 
curriculum but are usually not expected to obtain substantial depth in any one 
field. 

In addition to knowledge of subject matter, every teacher is expected to 
understand the historical, philosophical, psychological, and sociological 
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foundQtlons of schooling 1n American society. Teachers are expected to 
understand important soda! Issues affecting educational practice; to know how 
children grow and how they learn; to understand human relations; to be 
familiar with legal and ethical responsibilities of schools; and dozens of 
other understandings which rise out of their roles as teachers. Teachers, 
like most other professionals, occupy positions of special trust In society 
andj accordingly, are expected to know and to act in a manner which is 
consistent with principles which are the substance of courses in the 
foundations of education. 

Finally, teacher education programs include a substantial component 
devoted to practicing the skills of teaching . Research on teacher behavior 
has shown that every teacher makes more than a hundred significant 
Instructional decisions every day. Courses in classroom management, 
discipline, curriculum, and evaluation prepare the prospective teacher for 
assuming the duties of Instruction. Professional education courses provide 
the opportunity to practice various teaching skills under conditions which 
maximize and guide the candidate toward acceptable professional practice 
(Florida Association of Colleges of Teacher Eduction^ 1986), 
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KNOWLEDGE BASE: CURRICULAR CONTENT 
The descriptions of the UWF teacher education program which follow are 
organized around (1) the general education component, (2) the specialty 
studies component and (3) the professional studies component. 
General Education 

We must never overlook the distinction betwsen liberal education as an 
ideal and the liberal-arts college as an institution. 

In our 1 iberal-arts colleges, the professors continue to croak [ 
"vocational ism" at the idea of education courses even for teachefs, and to 
act as if a course is liberalizing only to the extent that it has nothing 
to do with man's work or his immediate problems. The schools of education 
have compounded the confusion by their insistence that every education 
course 1s "professional." Since all education courses are "professional," 
none is presumably a proper part of liberal education. The entire 
controversy over education courses is a remarkable illustration of the 
capacity of college professors to confuse words with things and 
institutions with ideas. Instead of regarding liberal education as an 
ideal and then evaluating courses according to their capacity to 
contribute to this ideal, professors have come to regard liberal education 
as something that can occur only in courses which are under the 
Jurisdiction of liberal-arts colleges. There Is no basis in theory or 
fact for this identification., It is purely gratuitous. Nevertheless, on 
most campuses it has the force of Holy Writ. (Myron Lieberman, 1965) 

The general/liberal education background of teachers is of vital 
importance to their professional and intellectual growth. One could deny the 
importance of a general education background for teachers only if one held the 
proposition that teacher training is preprofessional or useful for making 
money and is experiential and therefore not intellectual. 

However, several scholars have cogently argued that a great deal of any 
liberal arts curriculum these days is preprofessional, or at least studied for 
the sake of Its utility (Kimball, 1986). In fact, as Jencks & Riesman (1968) 
have pointed out, many courses within humanistic disciplines ara 1n fact 
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specialized courses designed for undergraduates preparing to be professional 
academics. Added to that, a significant portion of liberal arts curriculum 
involves experiential learning (Kimball, 1986). 

Teachers need a general education background that enibles them to 
participate In courses that incorporate experience, observation and reflection 
upon that experience. This experience should In no way diminish the fact that 
some of this background may be useful for preprofesslonal purposes, I.e., to 
earn a living. 

Kimball (1986) contends that the study of education Is a liberal 
discipline, and "is no less historical and no more preprofesslonal than other 
disciplines; It addresses questions that are universal to human experlenr^s, 
and these questions are thoroughly Intellectual and have never been finally 
answered: What knowledge should be transmitted from generation to generation? 
How should it be transmitted? Why should it be transmitted at all? 

The general/liberal background for teachers should help them to see 
problems and Issues In the broadest possible context. It should enhance their 
understanding of sgclal , political, and economic forces that local and world 
communities are bringing to bear on problems faced by teachers and students. 

Further, in conceptualizing the general education component for teacher 
education one should adhere to the words of Boyer & Levlne: 

When colleges talk about the outcomes of a college education the terms 
"general" and "liberal" education often are confused. These are not 
synonomous. General education refers to Just one part of the 
undergraduate program. Liberal education Includes the total experience. 
Ideally, when all the pieces - general education, the major, electives, 
and nonclassroorm activity - are effectively combined, liberal education 
occurs. The student becomes, we say, a liberally-educated person. A 
distinction, then, must be drawn between the specific objectives of 
general education and the whole undergraduate experience. When colleges 
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fail to distinguish the two clearly, general education tends to get lost, 
or to carry more baggage than it should. (Boyer & Levine, 1981, p. 32) 

What should teachers know in the general education component? For 
starters it should enable teacher educators to affirm our Individual and 
collective connectedness. In other words, "It Is the educational tool we 
reach for In our search for renewal of the frayed social compact" (Boyer & 
Levine, 1981, p. 18). Next, what students should be required to study In the 
general education component (content); how should they be required to study It 
(process),, and what should be the exptcted outcomes of such study (outcomes)? 
Final ly, 1t should be recognized that the general education component is a 
process (i.e., a beginning) and not a simple program of study (a completion). 

CONCEPTUAL CURRICULUM PUN FOR GENERAL EDUCATION 
These are generic objectives common to all teacher certification fields. 
The objectives are descriptive of the body of knowledge, skills and 
dispositions believed to be essential for effective teaching, i.e., for thi 
development of the professional teachtr* 

GENERAL EDUCATION 

Goal s 

1. Demonstrate an understanding of the shared uses of human symbols, both 
technical and non-^technical ; the uses of symbolic and non-symbolic 
languages In the human exptrlences. 
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2. Demonstrate an understanding of shared membership 1n groups and 
institutions . 

3. Demonstrate an undirstanding of shared producing and consuming. 

4. Demonstrate an understanding of the shared relationship with nature. 

5. Demonstrate an understanding of the shared sense of time, 

6. Demonstrate an understanding of shared values and beliefs. 
Understandings (Goal 1) 

Why and how language has evolved. 

How messages reveal the values of a culture. 

How words and thoughts Interact. 

How feelings and ideas are conveyed through literature 
The impact of mass communication. 
The languages of computers. 
A second language. 

Non-verbal communication through music, dance, and the visual arts. 
Understandings (Goal 2) 

How Individuals share membership In groups and institutions. 

The origins of Institutions: how they evolve; how they grow strong; how 

they become oppressive or weak and sometimes die. 

How institutions work: the interaction between institutions and 

individuals; how such interaction facilitates and complicates our 

existence. 
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Understandi ngs (Goal 3) 

The significance of work 1n the lives of Individuals. 

How work patterns reflect the values and shape the social climate of a 

culture. 

The place of leisure In our lives. 

The historical, philosophical, religious and social attitudes toward work 
around the world. 

How notions about work are related to social status and human dignltiy. 
What determines the different status and rewards we grant to different 
forms of work. 

Why some work Is highly rewarded and other work relatively unrewarded. 
Understandings (Goal 4) 

The facts of science: basic concepts; theories; relationships; 
methodol ogles . 

Science and its relation to society. 

How science is a process of trial and error. 

How through observation and testing, theories are found, refined, 
sometimes discarded and often give rise to other theories* 
The applications of science. 

How scientific discoveries have led to Inventions and new technologies 
that have benefits and risks. 

The pros and cons of nuclear power, space exploration, food additives, and 
pollution standards. 
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Understandings (Goal 5) 

The seminal ideas and events that hive decTslvely shaped the course of 
history, 

- The convergence of social, religious, political, economic, and 
intel lectual forces* 

How past visions of the future have shaped the course of history. 

- How much of what we call "the future" has been predetermined by political, 
economic, social and scientific decisions of the past/ 

Understandings (Goal 6) 

1. How values are formed, transmitted and revised. 

2. How societies react to unpopular beliefs. 

3. The role political and religious Ideologies have played in shaping 
throughout history the convictions of individuals and societies. 
The following skills and dispositions are generic to the six goal 

outcomes. 
Skills 

Read with understandlng(s) . 
Write with clarity. 
Listen and speak effectively. 
Be proficient 1n the use of numbers. 
Think critically. 

Distinguish between beliefs and facts. 

Examine values currently held In our society, and the ways such values are 
socially enforced. 
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Dispositions 

1. Appreciation of history and culture. 

2. Ability to make responsible decisions, 

3. Willingness to engage in frank and searching d1 scusslonCs) of sonie of the 
ethical and moral choices that confront us. 

4. Sense of aesthetic quality. 

5. Love of wisdom, i.e., lifelong learning. 

GENERAL EDUCATION 

The foregoing understandings, skills and dispositions which flow from the 
SIX goal areas may then be linked to more conventional categories of general 
education as outlined below. 
Goals/Content Areas 

Goal 1 - English Composition/literature; mathematics; foreign language; fine 

arts; computer technology. 
Goal 2 - Sociology; political science; civics, anthropology; geography. 
Goal 3 - Business; economics; recreation/leisure. 

Goal 4 - Natural science (physics, biology, chemistry, earth science). 
Goal 5 - History, social science, western civilization. 
Goal 6 - Philosophy; ethics; political philosophy. 
Courses 

The foregoing understandings, skills and dispositions should form the 
basis for the selection of courses and experiences in the general education 
component in such a way as to contribute to the dev^jlopment of the teaching 
professional . 
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GENERAL EDUCATION LINK TO PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION 
The relationship among the components of the professional unit may be seen 
in the linking of the understandings, skills and dispositions to the seven 
generic goals of the professional unit. Thus, the contribution of general 
education and specialty studies may be seen in their relationship to the 
overall goals of the professional unit. 



General Education 
Understandings^ 

1, an understanding of shared uses 
human symbols. 



an understanding of shared 
membership in groups and 
institutions. 

(*mult1 cultural contribution) 



an understanding of shared 
producing and consuming. 



an understanding of the shared 
relationship with nature. 



an understanding of the shared 
sense of time. 



an understandinp cf shared 
values and beliefs. 



Professional Education Link 



analyze educational policy and 
practice; make instructional 
deci sions; participate in 
activities of the profession, 

solve educational problems; 
make instructional decisions; 
interact effectively with 
students, parents^ colleagues and 
the public; participate in 
professional development; 
participate in activities of the 
profession . 

govern own daily activities and 
behavior on basis of ethical/ 
moral principles; participate in 
activities of profession, 

analyze educational policy and 
practice; solve educational 
problems; make instructioinal 
decisions, 

solve educational problems; make 
instructional deci sions; 
participate in activities of the 
profession . 

analyze educational policy and 
practice; solve educational 
problems; make instructional 
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("^mu Hi cultural contribution) 



kiljj 

Read with understandl ngCs) 



Write with clarity 

Listen and speak effectively 
(*mult1 cultural CQntrlbution) 



Be proficlint 1n the use of 
numbers , 

Think critically 

Distinguish between be! 1efi/facts. 



dedsians; interact effectively 
with students, parents, col leagui 
and th& public; govern own daily 
activities and behavior on basis 
of ihti cal/moral principles; 
partidi pate in professional 
diVelo^^ment . 



analyxi educational poHcy and 
practic-e; solve educational 
problem s; make instructional 
dicisio iJis; participate in 
profess ^Tonal developmint; 
particlBPate in activitlis of the 
profess^ on . 

anlayze educational policy and 
practice; make instructlonar 
dicisio^s; participate In 
activities of profession. 

analyze educational policy and 
practice; solve educational 
problef^s; make instructional 
declslor^s; Intaract effictively 
with stu^dents, parents, colleagues 
and the^ public; govtrn own daily 
activltt es and behavior on basis 
of ethi&al/moral princlplii; 
participate 1n professional 
divelop™ent; participate in 
actlvitl as of professiofi. 

analyze educational policy and 
practide'- ; solve educatlofiil 
problems ; make instructional 
decision s; participate In 
professi onal devslopnient; 
particip.^te in activitlis of 
prof iSsi ^ on . 

analyze educational policy and 
practice . 

solve ed^jcational probliiiis; make 
instruct-n onal decisions; fnter^rt 
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("^mul tleyltufil contribution) 



Examine values currently he>d in 
SQcioty, and ways such values 
are socliny enforced. 



(*mul ticultural 



n on) 



effectively with students, parents, 
colleagues and the public; govern 
own dilly acti vitas aad behavior 
on basis of ethlcaj^^ral 
prlnclplts; pjjMclpate In 
profess1on|>^ve1oprnent; 
participate 1n activities of 
profe«1on. 

analyze educational policy and 
practice; solve tducatlonal 
problems; make Instructional 
decisions; Interact effectively 
with parents, students, colleagues 
md public; govern own dally 
activities; participate In self 
develsppment and activities of 
proferkjon. 



rhe explanation 1s provided in the Multicultural componenWPage S4), 
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(♦multicultural contrfb ution) 



7. Examine values currently held In 
society, and ways such values 
are socially enforcid, 

(*mult1 cultural contribution) 



Dispositions 

1, Appreciation of hiitoy-y and cultur— e* 



2* Learn to maki risponsibl e decisiori s 



3, Engage in frank and searching 
discussions of somi of tlie 
elthlcal and moral choices that 
confront us 



4. Aesthetic sensibnitles 



effectively with studermts, parents , 
colleaguis and the pubHici govern 
own daily activites behavior 
on basis of ethical /nior*^al 
prineiplisi particlpfttte 1n 
profisslonal developmertoti 
participate in actlvltl f es of 
profession. 

analyze educational pal Icy and 
practicei solve educati "onal 
probltms; make Instruot clonal 
dec1sionsi Interact eff*^ect1vely 
with parintSs students, colleagues 
andpubllci govern own • dally 
activltiisi participate in self 
devilopment and actlvlt^ 1es of 
profisslon* 



solvs educational problaemsi make 
Instructional decisional I interact 
effeetlvely with studenfrtSs parents, 
colleagues and public, 

analyze educational polUcy and 
practice; solve educaticpnal 
problemsi make instructional 
declsionsi Interact affsctlvely 
with students, parents^ 
colliagues and public^ ^govern own 
dally activitiesi participate in 
profiislonal developnifente j 
participate In activities of 
profess Ion, 

analyze educational poll Icy and 
practicei govern own da 1 tly 
activities and behavior on basis 
of ithical/moral princfp«lei| 
participate in activltiees of 
profession* 

make Instructional decis .1onsi 
Interact iffectlvely witl^h 
parents, students, colle* agues 
and publici govern own d^'ally 
activities. 
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5. Toward a love of wisdom, analyze educational policy and 

1.a*s lifelong learning participate In professional 

development, 

*The explanation is provided In the Multicultural component (Page 54). 

SPECIALTY STUDIES/ACADEMIC SPECIALIZATION 

Teachers must not only be capable of defining for students the accepted 
truths in a domain. They must also be able to explain why a particular 
proposition Is deemed warranted, why It Is worth knowing, and how 1t 
relates to other propositions, both within the discipline and without, 
both in theory and In practice (Shulman, 1986, p. 9). 

According to the American Association^ of Colleges for Teacher ^Education, 
"academic specialization Is the In-depth study of subjects which a teacher 
candidate may teach in an elementary or secondary school" (AACTE, 1983, p. 7). 
The National Council for Accreditation of Teacher Education maintains that, 
"the specialty studies component requires that education students develop a 
strong academic background In the areas in which they plan to teach or work" 
(NCATE Redesign, 1985, p* 17). 

While academic specialization encourages teachers to develop expertise in 
a subject area, a false and dangerous dichotomy Is sometimes promulgated 
regarding academic specialization and teaching. It Is sometimes assumed that 
teacher preparation Is simply the acquisition of content or subject matter. 
Methodology, It Is held. Is the business of schools of education* 

Robert Saunders challenges the assumption by emphasizing that "Effective 
teachers possess knowledge of the subject matter as well as pedagogical 
knowledge and skills" (Saunders, 1985, p* 10), 
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Lee Shulman dramatizes the need for academic specialization and 
pedagogical knowledge this way: 

Wa expect that the subject matter content understanding of the teacher be 
at least equal to that of his or her lay coneague, the mere subject 
matter major* The teacher need not only understand that something Is soi 
the teacher must further understand wh^ It Is so, on^'wRIt grounds Its 
warrant can ba assertedp and under what circumstances our belief In Its 
Justification can be weakened and even denied . , ,a second kind of 
content knowledge Is pedagogical knowledge, which goes beyond knowledge of 
subject matter per se to the dimension of subject matter knowledge for 
teaching (Shulman, 1986, p, 9), " 

The Importance of academic specialization for teachers lies 1n Its 

enabling effective teachers to be able to draw from the d1sc1pline(s) (i.e., 

subject matter) to enhance the development of school curricula. Such an 

ability, however, requires that one Is able "to think properly about content 

knowledge." This activity further requires that one go "beyond knowledge of 

the facts or concepts of a domain. It requires understanding the structures 

of the subject matter * . ." (Shulman, 1986, p. 9). 

The Holmes Group Report, Tomorrow's Teachers (1986) suggests that the 
outcomes for taachar educators from academic specialization should be to 
Increase understanding and appreciation for the subject matter In-dept, and 
mastery; the history of the subjecti the theories In the fieldi the fv d's 
epistemologyi and Its primary modes of inquiry. 
Generic Objectives for Teacher Education 

Teacher candidates for each school level (elementary, secondary, and 
specialized areas) need academic preparation which assures that they: 

- understand (a) the nature and structure of the subject matter*, (b) the 
logical dimensions of the contenti (c) the value and use of the subject 
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matteri (d) the relevance of the subjtct matter to present and future 
needs of the students, and (e) the degree of social "neutrality" or bias 
In the subject matter j 

- can selectp develop, and modify Instructional materials; 

- establish standards of excellence appropriate to the grade level of each 
student*s learning needsi 

- develop a personal sense of scholarship 1n at least one academic field 
sufficient to Identify with scholars and other instructors In that area 
and to participate In professional associations, conferences s and other 
professional activities (MCTE, 1983)* 

SPECIALTY STUDIES 

The following understandings, skills and dispositions are generic to the 
five goal outcomes of the specialty studies. 
Goals 

1, To Increase an understanding of and appreciation for the subject matter In 
depth and mastery. 

2* To Increase an understanding of and appreciation for the history of the 
subject. 

3, To increase an understanding of and appreciation for the theories in the 
field* 

4, To increase an understanding of and appreciation for the field's 
epistemology* 
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To Increase an undersanding of and appreciation for the field's primary 
modes of Inquiry. 
Understandings 

The nature and structure of the subject matter. 
The logical dimensions of the content. 
The value and use of the subject matter. 

The relevance of the subject matter to present and future needs of the 
students. 

The degree of social "neutrality" or bias in the subject matter. 
Skills 

1. Select Instructional materials. 

2. Develop instructional materials. 

3. Modify instructional materials. 

4. Establish standards of excellence appropriate to the grade level of each 
student *s learning needs. 

Dispositions 

1. Develop a personal sense of scholarship in at least one academic field 
sufficient to identify with scholars and other instructors in that area, 

2, Develop a personal sense of scholarship to participate in professional 
associations, conferences, and other professional activities. 
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SPECIALTY STUDIES 

Content Areai 

The academic major in ELEMENTARY EDUCATION is the study of appropriate 
categories of content In the scltnces, social sciences and arts, and the study 
of effective methodology for teaching the child from age six to age twelve. 

The academic major in lARLY CHILDHOOD EDUCATION 1s the study of 
appropriate categories of content in the sciences, social sciences and arts, 
and the study of effective methodology for teaching the child from birth to 
age eight. 

The academic major in MIDDLE/JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL EDUCATION Is the study of 
appropriate categories of content 1n the sciences, social sciences and arts, 
and the study of effective methodology for teaching the student from age 
eleven to age thirteen. 

The academic major for SECONDARY EDUCATION studfnts Is In the selected 
discipline they will teach. 

Although the art, music and physical education programs are K-.12, the 
academic major for SPECIALIZED TEACHERS is within the discipline. 
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SPECIALTY STUDIES LINK T 

The relationship of specialty studi 
the sime linking process that was shown 

Specialty Studies 

Understandings: 

1* the nature and structure of the 
sybject matter. 

2. the logical dimensions of the 
content. 



3. the value and use of the subject 
matter. 



4. the relevance of the subject 
matter to the present and 
future needs of students. 

(*mul t1 cultural contribution) 

5, the degree of social "neutrality" 
or bias in the subject matter. 



Skills 

1. select Instructional materials* 



2. develop Instructional materials. 



3. modify instructional materials. 



4. establish standards of excellence 
appropriate to grade level of each 
student-s learning needs. 



D PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION 

IS to professional education follows 
In the general education component. 

Professional Education Link 



solve educational pfoblems; make 
educational decisions. 

analyze educational policy and 
practice; solve educational 
problems; make educational 
decisions. 

solve educational problems; make 
instructional decisions; 
participate 1n professional 
development. 

make instructional decisions; 
Interact effectively with 
students J parentSp colleagues and 
public. 



analyze educational policy and 
practice; solve educational 
problems; make instructional 
decisions. 



solve educational problems; make 
Instructional decisions. 

solve educational problems; make 
Instructional decisions. 

solve educational problems; make 
instructional decisions. 

analyze educational policy and 
practice; make instructional 
decisions; interact effectively 
with students, parents, colleagues 
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(*multi cultural contribution) 



Dispositions 



and the public; govtrn own daily 
activities and behavior on basis 
of ethicil/moral principles; 
participate 1n professional 
development; participate in 
activities of profession. 



Develop a personal sense of 
scholarship. 



analyze educational policy and 
practice; solve educational 
problems: make Instructional 
decisions; govern own daily 
activities; participate in 
professional development; 
participate In activities of 
profession. 



The explanation is provided in the Multicultural component (Page 54). 
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PROFESSIONAL STUDIES 

For as long as formal teacher education has existed, there has been 
conflict between academicians and teacher educators over the balance of 
general versus professionil content In the undergraduate teacher education 
curriculum Academicians believe that general education and knowledge of 
the discipline to be taught should be the only prerequisites for holding a 
^u®*^ ^^S position. Most teacher educators, on the other hand, maintain 
that additionally there is a common body of knowledge about teaching and 
learning that all prospective teachers must acquire. 

While the conflict persists, in practice there has been an uneasy truce 
wherein academicians more or less oversee general education and the 
academic content for the teacher's teaching specialty, while teacher 
educators control pedagogy. From time to time, there have been efforts to 
reach a compromise with proposals to extend the period the teacher 
preparation from the current four years to five or even six years so that 
teacher education students could receive both more general and 
professional education (Cruickshank, 1985, pp. 4-5); 

According to Cruickshank (1985), "Professional education . . .is used to 
define the education needed to practice In a particular profession. In 
education It Is referred to as pedagogy or the art and science of teaching." 
He continued, "all institutions preparing preservice teachers now require that 
some coursework be taken 1n professional education." However, "disagreement 
occurs mostly over the nature and amount of the preservice education 
curriculum" (Cruickshank, 1985, p. 4, p. 17). 

Traditionally, professional education has centered around (a) content (b) 

methods (c) practice teaching/Internship and (d) analysis or foundational 

studies. Robert Saunders captures the problematic nature of this component in 

teacher preparation accordingly: 

This component Is also one that our critics have a field day with 
asserting that 1t is too large, too "fluffy." little more than 
conventional wisdom, and an area of study which, if eliminated, would 
literally entice hordes of highly qualified arts and science majors into 
teaching. For a variety of reasons, this matter has been the battleground 
for continuous warfare between arts and science professors and 
educationists (as they often like to call us) (Saunders, 1985 p 12) 
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While the urga to efface or circumvent the education component in teacher 
preparation has been strong (Koerner, 1963,, Mitchell, 1981, Florida 
Postsecondary Education Planning Commission, 1984), there is generally 
widespread agreement about the nature and purpose of this component. 

The Holmes Group 1n its anachronistic report Tomorrow' s Teachers (1986), 
sees professional education as affording students the opportunity to gain 
knowledge to think with depth and flexibility about: (a) society's 
oxpectations for schools and teachers (b) teaching diverse individuals (c) 
need to select appropriate content In the face of multiple goals (d) 
motivating students to learn (e) sustaining professional growth and 
commitment. 

Raywid, Tesconi and Warren, In a report sponsored by the American 
Educational Studies Association, suggest that besides a coherent general 
education, and being secure in a field of specialization, teachers need to, in 
what Is an implicit professional education component, "know how to plan, 
manage time, and assess learning. They can expect to be more effective If 
they know how to work collaboratively." These authors see the professional 
component as facilitating field experiences, observation and student teaching. 
However, most importantly, "to be effective in the schools' policy environment 
and in meeting their noni nstructlonal responsibilities, education students 
need to know about education and to experience schools as more than 
collections of classrooms" (Raywid, Tesconi & Warren, 1984, p. 36), 

The American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education views the 
pedagogical component as being of four parts: (a) foundational studies in 
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iducatlon (b) generic teaching knowledge and skills (c) spec1al1ied 
pedagogical knowledge and skills and (d) field and clinical laboratory 
experience. However, the association warns: "These components should be 
viewed not as discrete parts of a fixed sequence, but as Interactive elements 
designed to ensure a safe level of Initial professional practice" (AACTE, 
1983, N,PO. 

The National Council for Accreditation of TiAcher Education 1n Its 
redesigning of standards mandates that: 

The professional studies component prepares education students to work 
effectively In their professional educational roles. It is a 
well-planned sequence of courses and experiences consisting of both 
knowledge about education and clinical knowledge derived from profess^^onal 
practice in schools (NCATE Redesign, 1985, p, 18). 

The national accreditation body spells out criteria necessary for the 
professional studies component: 

1, Each course and experience of the . . , component is built on and 
Itself reflects a defensible knowledge base. 

2. The professional studies component includes knowledge about the 
social, historical, and philosophical foundations of education; 
theories of human development and learning; research-- and 
experience-based principles of effective practice, impact of 
technology and societal changes on schools; evaluation, inquiry, and 
research, and educational policy. 

Courses and experiences support the development of Independent 
thinking, effective communication, the making of relevant Judgements, 
professional collaboration, effective participation in the educational 
system, and the discrimination of values In the educational arena. 
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3, The profess^'onal studies componint for the preparation of teichers 
provides knowledge about and appropriate sknis in learning theory^ 
tducational goals and objectives, cultural influences on learningi 
curriculum planning and design, instructional techniques, planning and 
manageinent methods^ classroom and behavior management, instructional 
strategies for eKceptional i ties, classrooms and schools as social 
systems, school law, instructional technology, collaborative skills. 
Courses and experiences ensure the development of classroom and time 
management, effective communication, knowledge of different learning 
styles, teaching strategies, and assessment techniques (NCATE 
Redesign, 1985, p. 18). 

CONCEPTUAL CURRICULUM PUN FOR PROFESSIONAL STUDIES 

Goals 

1. To enhance the student^ s ability to analyze educational policy and 
practice. 

2. To increase the studentU ability to solve educational problems. 

3. To improve the student -s ability to make instructional decisions. 

4. To enhance the student's ability to interact effectively with students, 
parents, colleagues and the public (to expand self in a variety of 
situations and circumstances), 

5. To enable the student to govern his/her own daily activities and behavior 
on the basis of ethical and moral principles. 
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6. To increase the student's participation In professional developnient 
activities. 

7. To Increase the student's part1c1pit1on in activities of the profession 
Understandings 

1. The social, historical, and philosophical foundations of education. 

2. Theoriis of human development and learning. 

3. The impact of technology and sociital changes on schools. 

4. Evaluation, inquiry, and research* 

5. Research and eKperlence-based principles of effective practice* 

6. World of practice (Practice, student teaching/Internships) 
Skills 

1. Independent thinking 

2* Effictive communication 

3* The making of relevant judgements 

4. Professional collaboration 

5. Effective participation In system 
DisposltlonCs) 

1, To exercise professional judgement and integrity. 
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DESIGN OF THE CURRICULUM 
The courses Included 1n the prDfessional sequence are: 

1. Socfal, historical, philosophical and currlcular foundations of 
education 

2. Theories of Learning and Human Development 

3. Impact of technology and societal change on schools 

4. Principles of Effective Practice 
5* Evaluation, Inquiry and research 
6. Practlcum - Elementary Education 

Practlcum - Secondary Education 
Practlcum - Special Education 
Student Teaching 

This sequence may be viewed 1n relation to the program outcomes by 
profiling the priorities that each will have In relation to the seven generic 
goal outcomes of the professional unit (See page 15). 

The following diagram shows a profile of the relationship of the seven 
generic goals to the course sequence of the professional studies component. 
It will be noted that the profiling includes a category - multicultural (the 
handling of diversity) = as a means of furthsr demonstrating the place of 
multicultural education within the field settings. 
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This profile of outcomes by category of content provides a central 
mechanism for review of areas of responslbnity far delivery of content within 
the program. Further, any strengthening of the delivery of conttnt may take 
place by rtconf iguring the profile rather than by destroying It 1n order to 
rebuild anew* 
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DELIVERY OF THE CURRICULUM 
The diagram which fonows Is a way of explaining the four stage sequence 
of course delivery. The pafadigm of delivery also shows In the outer 
concentric circles the relationship of clinical experience to individual 
courses and the relationship of each of the practica to programmatic goals, as 
well as to Individual course objectives. The Individual course dr .\ iptions 
of the professional sequence are not Included in this document. They are 
available in an addendum to this report. The band labeled multicultural 
education highlights the contribution of both course work and practica to the 
goals of multicultural edcuatlon. This Is consistent with the ideas set forth 
In the section beginning on page 54. 
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HOLD FOR DIAGRAM "A PfofllB of Program Sequtnce " 
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DELIVERY OF CURRICULUM 
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THE UWF EXPLANATION OF MULTICULTURAL EDUCATION 

"Learning to be a teachtr 1s not just learning a job It 1s learning i 
new wiy of bting yourself" (Claxton, 1978). 

CQntrary to conventional wisdom^ "teaching is a very human business" 
(Clarke & Kadis, 1971: 24). While the contemporary schooling tenets of 
accountabi 1 1 ty j behavioral objectives and competency-based programs seem bent 
on reducing teaching to mechanistic, predetermined acts, there is convincing 
evidence which suggests that "teaching is a personal expression of the self" 
(Pine & Boy, 1977: 4). 

Boy and Pine (1971) contend that . , when a student learns something, 
it is because he has responded to the teacher as a person , a person who 
relates to students with a core attitude of acceptance, empathy, concreteness 
transparency, and personal genuineness" (Boy & Pine, 1971^ ix). 

If teaching is a personal expression of the self, then as Combs indicates 
"Teacher education (is) a problem in personal becoming, of helping a student 
discover how best to use him/herself as a professional educator" (Combs, 1978 
558). 

If teaching is seen as the expression of self and teachers like everyone 

else are seen as unique individuals in the process of becoming, then teaching 

simply means the effective use of a unique self. As Usher and Hanke contend: 

This orientation helps to account for why attempts to determine 
effectiveness as a result of knowledge, competencies or methods have not 
been fruitful. The search for common behaviors and knowledge fails to 
recogniie the individuality of the teachers themselves (Usher & Hanke 
1971: 3). 

Arthur Combs (1971) suggests that whatever we decide are the 
characteristics of the fully functioning person (i,e., teacher) should become 
the educational goal: 
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These are the kinds of people we are trying to produce. It 1s to produce 
such people that our public schools exist, and the descriptions of these 
peopli provide us with the criteria in terms of which we cm measurt our 
success or failure (Combs, 1971: 154), 

In other words, the characteristics of the fully functioning teacher 
should be used as criteria to judge every aspect of the educational 
experienct. The question then becomes one of, "does this school program, 
policy, method, action, plan, curriculum, etc., help students, faculty and all 
school personnel to experience 'optimal being'? 

The person who experiences "optimal being" whether it be teacher or 
student is committed to undergoing an internal journey of self; likes self; 
engages in self-reflection; Is comfortably free to express what both he/she 
and the other individual are privately sensing or thinking. He/she constructs 
an external world that is characterized by wholeness, peacefulness and love; 

equality and respect; "I-^Thou relationships;" responsibility; Independence; 

and by a freedom to let the world be the way It Is (Mahrer, 1978). 

The evaluative criteria developed by Dottln (1986) to judge the fully 

functioning person/teacher/program fall under six categories of human 

effectiveness and development: 

CATEGORY 1. The effective person (teacher/student) Is who he/she Is. In 

other words, the effective human being Is able to engage In self-disclosure. 

He/she shuns role-^playlng behavior and putting up a front. Instead, he/she Is 

open, authentic, expresses his/her feelings, accepts others and Is accepted by 

others, and feels free to trust others. The effective teacher and person 

avoids Impersonal Interaction and does not mistake the label and category for 

the person* 
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CATEGORY 2. The effective person acts upon the world by trying to acquire 
personal meaning of life. He/she does not accept without questioning, does 
not live through Imitation and does not simply look for the answer. Instead, 
he/she engages 1n divergent thinking, is curious about his/her world and thus 
explores It, uses his/her imagination, and gains satisfaction from his/her 
personal creation , 

CATEGORY 3. The effective person is Independently autonomous. He/she 
lives with personal decisions and Is not swayed easily by the whims of others. 
He/she does not blame others for his/her mistakes, neither does he/she base 
his/her happiness on the expectations of others. Instead, he/she follows 
his/her personal interests/wishes, resists conformity and Is free from role 
difinitions of self. 

CATEGORY 4, The effective person participates fully In decisions that 
affect his/her life. He/she makes choices from his/her own actions and 
understands the key relationship between freedom and responsibility. He/she 
shuns just following orders and choosing from situations in which he/she was 
not directly involved. 

CATEGORY 5. The effective person shares with others. He/she does not 
look out just for self, but Inste&n juilds relationships based on mutuality. 
He/she recognizes the strengths and contributions of others and contributes to 
the further development of others. He/she does not compare self to others in 
order to determine his/her worth as a person, but instead measures self 
through self evaluation. 
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CATEGORY 6. The affective person cares for others. He/she has a sense of 
connection with others, I.e., a sense of community, and shows a simple 
affection for others around him/her. He/she shuns alienated situations and 
instead seeks places where he/she can be heard, wanted and recognized. He/she 
enjoys a way of life that reflects the values and aspirations of the 
community. He/she enjoys being both leader and follower when warranted. 

The foregoing characteristics should therefore be used to Judge every 
aspect of the educational experience. For instance, if the school Institutes 
a program in multicultural education , the question should be raised, "does 
this multicultural education program help students, and others engaged In the 
enterprise to experience being fully functioning persons?" In other words. Is 
It an educational process that enables students (people) to expand "self" in a 
variety of stituations and circumstances? 

A multicultural education experience provides an opportunity for teacher 
education students to develop an awareness of their own biases and 
stereotypes. Such an awareness will enable students to sense the unique 
potentialities in those who differ from themselves in expression and 
perception . 

Multicultural education from this perspective differs from conventional 
wisdom. In that from the foregoing framework, teacher education students are 
helped to become fully functioning persons. By so doing, it is assumed, they 
win contruct external environments that are devoid of racist, discriminatory 
and ethnocentric practices. 
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The conventional process of Including multicultural education in teacher 
education progranis Is predicated on the grounds that racists discriminatory 
and ethnocentric practices that exit in sducatlonal circles are there beciust 
of a widaspread lack of recognition and appreciation of cultural differences 
and diversity. The multicultural solution offered is one 1n which students 
address these societal anomalies through the study of such features of the 
society and/or other societies. 

Teacher education programs which flow from this solution follow one of two 
paths. Either special courses or special learning experiences, especially 
those that provide material dealing with different customs^ dress, food^ or 
other matters are Infused Into the existing curriculum; or special learnings 
are added on as new requirements in the teacher education program sequence. 

Since humanistic theory (Mahrtrs 1978) holds that social phenomena (be It 
racism, etc.) are constructtd as situational contexts for collective persons 
to experience their potential s^ then any change sffort must direct itself at 
first having the Individual or Individuals recognlie the function their 
present behavior serves, thus enabling them to draw forth the good form of thi 
potential and thereby change behavior. 

The teacher^ as person, can be assisted 1n becoming a fully functioning 
individual through multicultural education if the learning experltnces are 
focused on his/her engaging in experiential activities that enhance his/her 
becoming a more fully functioning person and on his/her engaging in activities 
that permit him/her to examine why he/she does what he/she does. In other 
words, activities that enable the teacher to examine his/her own frame of 
reference (Dottin, 1984). 
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ImpHcatfons for Field Settings 

If the education community is truly serious about achieving eKcellence, 
then It must begin by renewing its commitment to multicultural education: 
an educational concept dedicated to the promotion of cultural pluralism, 
equity, and intercul tural understanding (Sontas, 1984, p. 20)/ 

Multicultural education involves knowledge, skills and dispositions which 
enable the teacher: 

(1) to provide equal educational opportunities for all learners; (2) to 
ensure that all students develop a positive attitude toward self and 
toward their own cultural identity; (3) to promote intercul tural unity and 
understanding; and (4) to develop students* abilities to live, work and 
socialize In culturally pluralistic settings (Gibson, 1976; Klossen and 
Gol Inick, 1977) . 

These goals are reflected in the NCATE guidelines which stress that 
students develop competencies for "perceiving, believing, evaluating and 
behaving in differential cultural settings" so that they may become "more 
fully responsive to the human condition. Individual cultural integrity and 
cultural pluralism in society" (NCATE, 1982: 14). 

Sontas (1984) Identifies three levels of affective objectives for 
multicultural education 

1. Awareness - the learner will comprehend the issues, concerns, and 
points of view of diversified groups making up ouv- society and school 
populations. 

2. Response = the learner will voluntarily take positive actions to 
expand- his or her knowledge and understanding for the purpose of 
implementing quality iducation. 

3. Valuing - the learner will demonstrate a positive attitude and a 
commitment to the promotion of intercultural understanding so 
evidenced by his or her voluntary behavior (p. 23). 

It should be remembered, too, that multicultural education includes more 

than "knowledge about," It entails conscious evaluation of attitudes. 

Baptiste and Baptlste stressed the importance of the process of attitude 

development in teacher education. 
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The importance of the affective conipetencles to the full attainrnent of 
rnul ticulturallsni by a teacher education program should be stressed. It Is 
apparent that the basic goals of mul ticul tural education must be addressed 
in the afftctlve domain. Competence in multicultural education 1s mora 
than Just cognitive Information or knowledge. , . (1980, p. 69). 

The knowledge, skills and dispositions which relate to multicultural 
education span the entire teacher education program as may be noted in the 
eight teacher education themes which describe the contribution of general 
education to the teaching candidate. The use of the term "shared" In each 
statement reflects the pervasive nature of our joint destiny with all other 
human beings. More specifically, an understanding of shared membership in 
groups and institutions and an understanding of shared values and beliefs 
emerge as central outcomes of the general education program. The connection 
between these outcomes of the general education program and the professional 
program may be seen In "interact effectively with students, parents, 
colleagues and the public," (Professional Links, #2, #6). Within the 
specialty studies, the relationship may also be noted by referring to 
understanding "the relevance of the subject matter to the present and future 
needs of students" (#4 p. 42) which links to the professional studies goal of 
effective interaction . 

Since there is a contribution to be made to multicultural education at 
each level of the preservlce teacher's program - both cognitive and affective 
^ and since that contribution is embedded In what Katz calls a disposition to 
act In a given way toward other human beings (1982), this component may best 
be addressed by viewing It as an overlay of all the courses and activities 
within the program. Student placement for practlcum experiences involves the 
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pre service teacher 1n multlculturil education at the grass roots level with 
children and teachers In the learning environment. 

The paradigm which follows Illustrates the connection of multicultural 
education to the outcomes of the teacher education program. 

In this design, the moral/ethical dimension of the professional teacher 
has become the central focus. Adherence to moral/ethical principles requires 
the teacher to be a multicultural educator as a role model and as a nurturer 
of al 1 students . 
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PROGRAM EVALUATION 



. , . the success 1n deve' 1ng and impl ementi ng new teacher education 
evaluation systems is cont a1ned more by interpef sonal/1nteract1onal 
considirations than by rnethodologiGal limitations (Zimpher & Loadman 
1986, p. 9). 

Teacher education program evaluation may be construed of as a process for 
finding out how far the learning experiences, as conceptually developed and 
organized, are actually producing the desired results. As a result, the 
process of evaluation will enable educational policy makers to identify the 
strengths and weaknesses of their conceptual plans. In other words, as a 
result of evaluation. It should be possible to determine in what respects the 
teacher education curriculum is effective and in what respects it needs 
improvement. 

According to Zimpher and Loadman (1986), there are several general 
theoretical models for teacher and program evaluation in education. These 
authors describe what they saw as the most prevalent models: 

1. THE INPUT»OUTPUT MODEL - 1n which the input is usually defined as 
program directives and the output as student attainment of these 
objectives. In practice, the inputs-output model has generally been 
limited to collecting summative data of students' achievements (i.e., 
outputs). Rarely are these data used in remediation of students'' 
education, adjustment of program objectives, or in general in the 
evaluation and improvement of programs. 

2. THE COMPETENCY=BASED MODEL - in which experts identify exactly those 
skills which are necessary and effective for practitioners and convert 
those skills Into tasks. Programs teach each task and then remediate 
or license teacher candidates based upon an examination. However, 
this approach neglects the multidimensional nature of students* 
experiences and growth. In addition, there does not seem to be a 
program evaluation-improvement dimension to this model, rather, the 
sole purpose is to evaluate students not programs. 

3. FOLLOW»UP STUDIES MODEL = developed within the context of the two 
foregoing models, these studies generally attempt to assess the 
effectiveness of teacher education programs through perceptions and 
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observations of practicing teacher graduates of these programs. 
Serious conceptual problems exist with this model. These designs do 
not provide a link between knowledge, skills, attitudes, or values 
learned during the training expeience and those same attributes which 
are tapped after the graduati completes schooling. That is, there is 
no way to ascertain which behaviors observed in the graduate are 
attributable to training. The model does not provide for the 
demonstration of the relationship between training and postgraduate 
performance. A second conceptual problem with follow-up designs is 
that they do not wrestle with the theoretical concept of teacher 
competence . Using one criterion^ teacher competence is related to 
teacher performance; by another criterion, competence is linked to 
student learning outcomes. A final problem with follow-up studies is 
their summative nature. An evaluation model should be both summative 
and formative (Zimpher & Loadman, 1986, pp. 4-^5). 

The UWF Model 

The process of evaluation for the teacher education program at UWF is 
essentially the process of determining to what extent the educational 
objectives (the programs' broad statements of purpose) are actually being 
realized by the program of curriculum and Instruction. Since educational 
objectives (the statements of purpose) are essentially changes in human 
beings, then evaluation is the process of determining the degree to which 
these changes in behavior are actually taking place . 

This conception of evaluation, according to Ralph Tyler (1949) has two 
important aspects: 

1. Evaluation must appraise the behavior of students since it is change 
in these behaviors which is sought 1n education. 

2. Evaluation must involve more than a single appraisal at any one time 
since to see whether change has taken place it is necessary to make an 
appraisal at an early point and other appraisals at later points to 
identify changes that may be occurring, 

Tyler (1949) further contends that it is not simply enough to have a pre 

and post appraisal in making an educational evaluation because some of the 
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objecttvts aimed at may be acquired during an tduational program and then be 
rapidly dissipated or forgotten. Hence, he argues that it is neGissary to 
make follow-up studies of graduates 1n order to get further evidence as to the 
permanence or impermanence of the learnings which may have vSeen acquireH 
during the time students were in the teacher education program. 

In order to get evidence about behavior changes 1n program participants, 
it is necessary to utilize multiple evaluative instruments. For examplej 
paper and pencil tests may yield information about knowledge, skills and 
abilities easily expressed in verbal form; observations may get at habits, and 
certain kinds of operational skills; interviews may throw light upon changes 
taking place 1n attitudes, interests and appreciations; questionnaires may 
give evidence about interests and attitudes; anecdotal material may reveal 
interests such as the number of books withdrawn from the library and reading 
interests; actual student work may confirm student development; and sampling 
may provide Inferential data. 

The results from the evaluative instruments will not be a single score or 
a single descriptive term, but an ANALYZED PROFILE or a COMPREHENSIVE SET OF 
DESCRIPTIVE TERMS indicating the present student achievement. 

Evaluation and curriculum must be closely integrated so that the effect 
will not be for the curriculum planning to be ignored in order for diverse 
objectives appraised by evaluation to be given major attention. 
EVALUATION procedures should have great importance: 
(a) in the individual guidance of students. 
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(b) as a basis for identifying particular points ntiding further 
atttntlon with particular groups of students and as a basis for 
giving Individual help or planning individual programs for students 
1n light of their particular programs in the teacher education 
program. 

(c) as a way of providing Information about the success of the school or 
program to the school's or program's clientele. 

The Teacher Education Evaluation Model, by enabling the comparison of 
actual accomplishments with desired outcomes , permits answers to such 
questions as: Which objectives are being achieved?; Which objectives are not 
being achieved?; What factors seem to be contributing to the success In 
accomplishing certain objectives and the failure to accomplish other 
objectives?; and What should be done to improve future performance? 

As a result of continual evaluation, modifications might be made in: (a) 
the statements of purpose; (b) the means for achieving the objectives^ i.e., 
the curriculum; and (c) budget allocations. 

The data base necessary for this evaluation model will include details of 
desired outcomes, and descriptions of actual accomplishments (i.e,, 
qualitative data such as perceptions of accomplishments, and quantitative data 
such as student scores, student performance as they relate to program 
objectives) , 

Two paradigms follow: (a) an evaluation model which provides a way of 
thinking about the varying decision points in a plan for evaluation and (b) a 
conceptualization of what a teacher education profile might look like. The 
data to be entered on the profile would be derived from the student's 
portfol io. 
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e™nI«d^iS«i2*l?? tL^^ UMF tiiehip t^yeitl^ pregr« which felle,.. ar« 
CQ^eriint and (3) tfit proftislenil studlai ewonm. *tuaiei 



SOliiiU, lOUCATlOli 



Seals 



3. 

S. 
6. 



Dwnjtfitt an undtrstuding ©f the ihired usts ef hisin sv^ls. bath 

S^UfKf? wdtpsunding of ihiFtd Mbtrship in groupi and institutions 
teit^fS V. H ppoducing Ionising. 

Sflll^H un^riUndlnf of the staM reUtionihlp «ith nature. 
KSiK*? understanding of tht ihiped sense ef tiie 
weronstriu an imdepstandlni of shared values and beliefs 



QUALITATIVE EVIOeNCE 



Mderstandinqs (Eoti %) 

Why and ho« language has evelved* 

- How sisages pavefl the values of a cylcups 
How lopds and thoughts interaet. 

How fttlings and Ideas art cenveyH through liteFatupi 

- The l^et of Bail eeTOunieatien, 
Tht languages @f ceaput^rs. 

A second ianguagt. 

- ten-vtfbal Qomnicatlon thrqugh »isie. dance, and the visual arts, 
Understandin^ i (seal 2} 

' ThT eHl?»^"«iS^^r! J^^^^^^^P groups and institutions. 

- m ^mif*f^LSin.*li:;*l-* ' "It-- 

" ""'■'^ M'at*^ to social status and hman dlonltv 

- What^d.te™i„e, tht different status ind «waN, wt gp.nt™"dt)Kri^i fo^s 

- Why tew work 1$ hIgMjr rewrdtd and other work rtUtlvtly unrwardtd. 

~75ai 4) 

: Kl.^^t1„f lirKlai,o^to%S"S|J''= ^""-^"^ rtlatlonships, „„thado1oBl.s. 
' Jjlenet is a prDetss of trial and error. 

^ |wm^^?^sm'??si*o^^&jifer 

- The applications of science 

" S^.mrinrHlk"''''*'^" " inventions and ntw teehnolOflts that havi 

SflS'iyiaJds: "Pl""^"''. addltlvis. ,„d 



QUANTrTATlVE CVlDEHeE 



seminal Idias and events that have decisively shaped the eouFse of histar^v 
Tte convergence ofwiaU religioui, political /eion^1c:%flKlilLt^? 
^past visions of the futurt have shaped the course of history Terees. 

{ioai i) 

to* yaluts art fonned* transniitted and rivistd 
mw SGciitles react to ynpopular beliefs. 

The role political and religious Ideologies have played in shaping thmuohout 
histor^y the convictions of indlyiduals and societies. ^^P^^^ rnmugnout 



Skills 



Read i^ith understanding(s) 

Ifrite with clarity. 

Liiten and speak effectively. 

N proficiefit in the use of nisbcfs* 

Think critically. 

Distinguish betmn beliefs and facts 

^lly't^Srcedr'^""^ '"^ " "^^^ ^"^^ *^ 



DISOOiitiont 



Apprtciition of histo^ and culture. 
Learn to Baki rtsponsible decisions. 

S!?2j*K^r*"^ 1*^ searehing discusilon(s) of so 
cnoiEes that confront ys. 
Atithetic sensibilities. 

Toward a lovt of wlsdo*, i.»,. llftlofig 1 tanking. 



of the ethical and Boral 



C.L.A^i.T. 
(Scores) 
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PRE-PRCFESSIONAL CONCEPTUAL OUTCOMES 



ADMISSION TO TEACHER EDUCATION 




NCATE 2.5 GPA 
HIGH SCHOOL 
ACT/ SAT 


(ASSESSMENT AND ORIENTATION) 


PRE-PROFESSIONAL 
CONCEPTUAL OUTCOMES 
GENERAL STUDIES 








C.L.A.S.T. 
(Scores) 


—UNDERSTANDINGS 


PRE-PROFESSIONAL 
CONCEPTUAL OUTCOMES 
GENERAL STUDIES 




—SKILLS 


PRE-PROFESSIONAL 
CONCEPTUAL OUTCOMES 
GENERAL STUDIES 




.--DISPOSITIONS 
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SPECIALTY ITUOIEI 



K To Incrtaii an understanding Qf arid apprtclatian for 
the subjtet naltir In dtplh and tasttrj^. 

2. Tq incrta^t an understanding of in appreciation for 
thi historjf of the lubjeet. 

3< To increase an understanding of and appreciation for 
thi theories in the Held, 

4. To Incrtast an underitanding of and appreciation for 
the field's epistifnojogy. 

To incrtilt an ynderstanding of and appreciitlon for 
the field's primary inodes of Inquiry, 

Undirstandings 

Thi nature and structure of the subject mattir. 

The logical dimfnsions of the content. 

The value and use of the subject inatter. 

The relevance of the subject matter to present and 
future needs of the students. 

The degree of social "neutral Ity" or bias in the 
subject matter. 



Select instructional materials. 

Oevelop initructional materials. 

Modify instructional mattrlali, 

Cstabliih standards of tJEcellence appropriate 

to the grade level of each student 's learning needs. 

Disjositjonj 

Develop a personal sense of scholarship in at leist 
One academic field sufficient to Identify with 
scholars and other Instnictprs In that area^ 

Develop a personal sense of scholarship to participate 
In professionil asioclations, conferencesa and othir 
professional actlvitiet. 



Skill i 
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PORTFOLIO 



PROFfSSlONAL STUDIES 





QUALITATIVE EVIOENCg 



QUAHTITATIVE EVIDENCE 



Goals 



1. To tnhance the student's ability to analyze 
tducationil policy and practfct. 

2. To increaii the student's ability to solva 
educational problims. 

3. To improve tht studtnt*s ability to 
inttraet tfftctively with studtnts* 
parents^ colleaguti and the public. 

(to expand self in a variety of situations 
and circumitancis, 

5. To enible tha studtnt to govern his/her 
own daily ictivlties and behavior on the 
basis of ethical and mDrii principlis. 

6. To Increase the student's participation in 
professional deviloprntnt activities. 

7. To increase the student's participation in 
activities of the preftssion, 

ynderstandlngs 

The social J historical and philosophical 
foundations of education. 
Theories of hunian divelopment and learning. 
The impact of technology and societal changes 
on schools. 

fvaluations inquiryj and research. 
Research and experlence-baied principles of 
effective practict. 
- World of practice (Practica, student teaching/ 
internshlpi). ^■ 



Independent thinking 
Effective communication 
The making of relivant judgementi 
Professional collaboration 
Effective participation in iystem 

OispQSitionfs ) 



To ejcerclse professional judgement and integrity 



Skills 
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EXIT ASSESSMENT TEACHER EDUCATION 




STATE 2.5 
GPA 


— UNDERSTANDINGS 


POST-PROFESSIONAL 
OUTCOMES 

SPECIALTY STUDIES/ 
PROFESSIONAL STUDIE 




—SKILLS 








POST-PROFESSIONAL 
OUTCOMES 

SPECIALTY STUDIES/ 
PROFESSIONAL STUDIE; 




—DISPOSITIONS 


POST-PROFESSIONAL 
OUTCOMES 

SPECIALTY STUDIES 
PROFESSIONAL STUDIE;5 
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ASSESSMENT 1st YEAR TEACHER EDUCATION 



— UNDERSTANDINGS 



—SKILLS 



'--DISPOSITIONS 
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ASSESSMENT IN-SERVICE PROFESSIONAL 



---UNDERSTANDINGS 



—SKILLS 



"-DISPOSITIONS 
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THE PORTFOLIO 

The AACTE Task Force on Teacher Competency Asssssment referrtd to the use 
of Portfolios in teacher preparation programs as follows: 

"Multiple assessment methods should be used on a regular basis from entry 
to exit. These would Include the judgments and observations provided by 
teacher educators, academic spidalty professors, school-abased 
professionals, and others who have worked with and observed the 
prosnectlve teacher. This process would be enhanced by candidate dossiers 
ur portfol 1os . 

In this same document, Lanier recommended that "As students proceed 
through the preprof esslonal program, they should add to the portfolio, 
records, anecdotes concerning collegiate activities and other 
accompl Ishements, and additional samples of written work" (AACTE, 1983). 

Portfolio approaches In teacher education were also recommended by Sheyer 
and Stake who gave det-tiled descriptions of a portfolio approach In an 
Inservlce project Involving a group of secondary art teachers (Sheyer and 
Stake, 1976), An elaboration of the approach was developed by the Child 
Development Associate Consortium in which the portfolio served as a means of 
verifying competence In child care workers (1977). The design of a Portfolio 
Approach for use with public school teachers of young children (Grades 
Kindergarten-^Third) was reported In the Phase III Report of the Florida 
Panhandle Early Childhood Education Consortium Study Work Task Force , ( 1978) ; 
this same project using portfolio development In preservice teacher 
preparation was described by Terry and Eade (1983), and established as part of 
The Seglnning Teacher Program 1n Florida (Laws of Florida. CSSB 338 Chapter 
81-243). The purposes of this approach are- (1) to assist students to develop 
professional competence through use of a set of processes which guide their 
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study of teaching, and (2) to provide a tangible means of documsntatlng 
competence (knowlidgt, understandings and skills) of the teacher in training. 

The development of portfolio should span the entire preservlce coursework 
and practicum experiences of the teacher in training. It should be initiated 
during the student's first semester of general study and extended during each 
succeeding semester through the addition of new experiences, activitieSj and 
materials. For preservlce purposes, the portfolio is finalized during the 
student teacher semester. However, it should not be concluded that the 
portfolio ceases to be of value with the conclusion of preservlce training. 
The student who leaves the preservlce program with a compilation of evidence 
representing his/her accomplishments has a document to share and a set of 
internalized processes which can be of lasting value. Indeed, one measure of 
the effectiveness of the approach might be the degree to which graduates 
continue to employ the processes as a source of continuing renewal once they 
have entered the profession. The Portfolio Approach is both a product and a 
process and each of these dimensions is necessary for the full functioning of 
the concept. 

The Portfolio As A Product 

The tangible part, the product, is a personaliied compilation of 
information representing an individual's progress toward teaching competency. 
These data are derived from multiple sources and may be housed in a three 
ringed binder. 

Materials which cannot be organized readily into notebooks may be 
organiied in expanding files or other suitable binders. Since the portfolio 
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is a very personallzid product, no two look exactly the same. There are, 
however, consistencies in the internal organiiation of the structural elements 
of the portfolio which are identified for the student. 

The general organizational plan for this collection of evidence is 
prescribed and requires inclusion of (1) a table of contents, (2) divisions 
within the portfolio which reflect program goals and (3) a bibliography. 

The organizational design of the portfolio is one in which the student has 
Individual latitude in the selection and presentation of the various forms of 
evidence. In addition, each professor and practicum coordinator who works 
with the preservice teacher may require that specific kinds of documentation 
be Included in the portfolio. 

The types of evidence normally used include (1) plans for work with 
children accompanied by critiques of the plans, (2) audio and video tapes 
accompanied by student analyses and faculty critique of the meaning of 
incidents portrayed, (3) samples of children's work with sxplanation of the 
significance of the work, (4) students* personal writings about experiences, 
knowledge, skills, attitudes, and interests, (5) the writings of others 
(including but not limited to university and school faculty) concerning 
aspects of the student's work, (6) photographic records accompanied by 
explanation of the mtaning of the records, (7) anecdotal records, (8) tests 
and test scores, (9) questionnaires and (10) rating scales. Note that the 
explanations the student gives are more powerful in examining student 
knowledge, skills and attitudes than the recorded data alone. 
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The Portfolio As A Process 

Although the process of portfolio building is difficult to sepirate from 
the portfolio as a product there are two distinct stages that may be described 
- The Data Collection Stage and The Data Analysis Stage, 
The Data Collection Stage : 

The portfolio's skeletal framework is defined by sectioning into pirts; 
one section is devoted to each outcome. Within each section there are four 
steps used to initiate the study and serve to guide work toward increasing 
and/or documenting competency. The steps are: (1) write a statement which 
reveals one's understanding of the meaning of the outcome, (2) analyze one's 
present knowledge and skill in relation to the outcome definition, (3) present 
a plan of work which identifies actions to be taken in order to acquire 
knowledge and skills (including calendar projections), and (4) compile 
supporting evidence which verifies the nature, extent and meaning of the 
student's work. These four steps encompass the first phase in a cyclical 
process of portfolio development - the data collection stage. 
The Analysis of Data Stage : 

The second stage of the process of portfolio development includes (1) 
review and analysis of the evidence collected and presented, and (2) 
projection of a revised plan of work. This stage is accomplished in 
conference with a designated support team in which the preservice teacher 
presents the evidence he/she has prepared. The support team is composed of 
the Individual student, university faculty members with whom the student is 
taking courses, and when appropriate, a practicum supervisor. The composition 
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of a support team for an individual student chinges from term to term. 
Although the support team may not meet as a total group, individual members of 
the support team interict regularly with the preservice teacher. The function 
of the support team Is to raise questions concsrning significant aspects of 
the data presented. In so doing, the team members assist the student to 
interpret the data. 

The central question in this analysis stage is, "How do these data cluster 
In relation to the outcome? Or, what is my progress toward program goals?" 
The support team has the responsibility to introduce reality into a student's 
thinking concerning his/her own performances. Questioning, probing, and the 
presentation of other points of view enable the preservice teacher to perceive 
his/her knowledge of content and performance through significant teaching 
acts. Projections for further actions in professional development are related 
to the data presented, and are agreed upon by the student and the support team 
members . 

The commitment to a revised plan of action necessitates study on the part 
of the student and may require the assistance of the support team. Most of 
all, the commitment to any action requires that the Individual student set in 
motion the kinds of agreed upon activities that are mutually perceived as 
growth producing. 

The student who has proceeded through these steps of both stages has 
concluded a single cycle in the portfolio building process. (Note that the 
final step in the data analysis stage folds back into the data collection 
stage and the cycling process is renewed.) 
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The cycling through all the steps w1th1n these two stages, (data 
collection and data analysis) contlnuis throughout the student- s preservlce 
program. The portfollc . . , 

1. provides a ptrsonallzed approach to professional growth, 

2. allows a focus on Individual growth needs In a positive, non-pun1ti' ve 
manner, 

3. employs processes which can be Independently used by an Individual 
teacher candidate, 

4. uses a practical strategy which has provided for a continuous 
recycling as needed or desired, 

5. requires the individual teacher candidate to take a principal role In 
decision-making and professional development, 

6. establishes the practicum setting as the ongoing laboratory for 
teacher training, and 

7. provides the bridging between academic knowledge and clinical 
know! edge . 

The Portfolio Approach embodies doing for oneself, rather than having 
something done to or for someone. We believe that placing the Individual 
teacher candidate at the center of professional development and surrounding 
him/her with a support staff results in significant and permanent benefits for 
the teacher candidate in that coursework and clinical experiences are viewed 
in a holistic manner and the preservlce teacher Is meaningfully connected to 
the total entefp*-1se. 
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The portfolio includes a set of checkpoints as a means of monitoring the 
progress of students. The first is at the conclusion of work in the area of 
general studies. At that juncture, both quantitative and qualitative data are 
reviewed to determine what contribution this phase of study has made to the 
outcomes of the teacher preparation program. In additiion, it is at this 
point that the review is made to determine whether or not the individual 
candidate has met the requirements for entry into the teacher education 
program. Student performance in meeting fixed requirements (both internal and 
external) is reviewed and entry decisions made. 

For students continuing in the program^ term-by-ttrm, nrogress is 
monitored by the support team. The summative Judgements (check-point two) 
about progress made in the specialization and in the professional studies are 
made at the conclusion of the preservice program. This review is 
comprehensive in scope and again, includes both quantitative and qualitative 
data. 

The first year follow-up study of student performance is the next 
checkpoint. In this review, the student's progress toward operatlonalizing 
the knowledge, skills and understandings from the teacher education program 
within the classroom Is the focus. Other checkpoints can be made at intervals 
for the inservlce teacher. A systematic review at year five, year ten and 
year fifteen could provide long-term data which would be extremely useful in 
program evaluation. 
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The challenge to teacher education Is to: 

1. secure sufficient consensus and commitment from the teachir education 
faculty that each "buys Into" an approach which is more demanding of 
time and energy than other approachtSp 

2. convince faculty that Intellectual Involvement In review and analysis 
of data holds potential for Increased learning (both for preservice 
student and teacher education faculty), 

3. protect faculty time for this very demanding sort of interaction, and 

4. secure agreements on procedural strategies for monitoring the 
processes . 

Please note that the concerns which have surfaced from our experience 
focus primarily on faculty while the strengths focused primarily on the 
student. Unless university faculties can work out these concerns, the 
strengths for the students may never become reality. 

The conditions which we perceive as prerequisite to the successful use of 
the Portfolio Approach are: 

1. Sensitivity of the faculty to the developmental needs of students. 

2. Commitment of the faculty to modify traditional ways of working. 

3. Willingness of Individual faculty members to engage in collaborative 
decision^^maklng processes* 

4. Wniingness of faculty to be personally involved with students. 
When conceptualizing the framework for the professional education of 

teachers, the work of teacher educators must also be evaluated. This 
evaluation should be conceptually aligned with the theoretical justification 
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for tht professional unit. The fonowing the conceptual model of creative 
and research activities, teaching and service as they fit within a 
comprehensive model of evaluation of teacher iducators at UWF. Earlier 
statements on the three types of faculty involvement produced by teacher 
iducation committees were used as the basis for the conceptualization which 
follows. 
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CONCEPTUAL FRAMEWORK OF CREATIVE AND RESEARCH ACTIVITIES 



Introduction 

A university faculty member desires and expects to contribute to the 
development and advancement of his/her area of specialization. Thus, faculty 
participate in activities such as program development, program improvement, 
information, dissemination, evaluation and review of existing beliefs, in 
order to actualize his/her desires and expectations. 

The extent to which faculty participate in these activities may be 
influenced by numerous variables, both faculty controlled and those that are 
uncontrollable. Some of the variables which the faculty member controls 
Include: his/her knowledge base, his/her knowledge of inquiry techniques and 
procedures, and his/her own motivation. Uncontrollable variables include- 
internal and external funding sources, university release time, and university 
and college priorities. 

Thus, when evaluating a faculty member's participation in these 
activities, consideration must be given to the variables (both controlled and 
uncontrolled) which influence the extent to which participation is available. 

Creative and Research Activities To Meet Scholarly Expectations 

University faculty are expected to meet scholarly standards as they pursue 
their desires and expectations through creative and research activities. The 
conceptual model for these activities may be seen on pages 90 and 91. 
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Tf. inking is the basic property of all activities of university faculty. 
Thinking 1s thus facllltitive of creative, research, teaching, and/or service 
activities. 

The simnarity between the thinking process of the researcher( 1) and the 
thinking process of creat1ve(2) activity Is that both have functions of: 

(a) Discovery - seeking to derive new knowledge. 

(b) Reporting = explaining exisit.ing data. 

(c) Making ideas operational - utilizing new and emerging Information in 
the development of related materials to be used. 

(d) Evaluation - summarizlngs interpreting, and making judgements or 
decl slons . 

(e) Dissemination - enhancing the dispersion of knowledge. Information, 
ideas, and techniques. 

Both of the thinking processes (research and creative) have a thought 
process that is: 

(a) objective 

(b) systematic 

(c) rational 

In other words, the thinking process of the researcher and the thinking 
process of creative activity must be scholarly. Regardless of the faculty 
member's level of operation his/her creative/research activities may only be 
scholarly If they evidence the characteristic of scholarship which 1s simply a 
way the activities are done. The faculty member must be "orderly and thorough 
In (his/her) methods of study;" he/she must display accuracy, and a critical 
ability in his/her work. 
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Ltvils of Operation 

Faculty members may conduct their creative and/or research activities at 
three levels. They may operate at a "pure*' level in that they may or may not 
set their work as Immediately relevant to education. They may also operate at 
a "developmental" level In that they investigate problems drawn from the 
ongoing educational process. Their third level of operation Is the 
"diffusion" level in that they attempt to discover operational probems which 
occur in the application and use of creative and/or research knowledge. 
Public Manifestation 

Research and creative activities of faculty members may have no public 
manifestation, i.e., published articles, reports, speeches, and so on. 
However, since the sharing of ideas is a facet of university life, then It 
would seem contradictory if a faculty member shows no public manifestation of 
his/her thinking in research and/or creative activity. 
Assumptions 

It is important to recognize that the following assumptions undergird 
research and creative activities: 

1) All thinking 1s influenced to a great extent by a person's perceptions 
of the world. 

2) All research and creative activities must be an Important part of day 
to day teaching experience, 

3) Reality is personal experience and not based on observable fact. 
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Qn'tntc.tion of Activittes 

Research and creative activities may be orlenttd to: (a) discovery of new 
knowledge, (b) documentation of knowledge, (c) operational izatlon of 
knowledge, (d) testing and evaluation of knowledge, (e) dissemination of 
knowledge. 

The delineation of a^ creative and research Indicators Is a difficult 
task due to the infinite nature of intellectual Inquiry. The term creative 
itself suggests that all indicators have not ytt been exposed. 

The following Indicators, (i.e., examples of activities) within each 
orientation are given only as minimal example of the Inexhaustible number of 
such indicators, I.e., examples. 

1) Discovery of knowledge (examples) 

- Develop new model(s) for educational process 

- Projects or programs recognized by authorities as structural 
revolutions In the educational field 

- Writing proposals and/or securing grants and contracts for such 
models or projects. 

2) Documentation of Knowledge (examples) 

- Reviewing and refereeing professional papers and/or editing journals 

- Chapters or books on specialized subjects 

- Reporting the results of a new methodology or the application of 
existing methods to new situations 

^ Consulting with others who are conducting research and/or creative 

activities 
* Conducting action-research 
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Operational ization of Knowledge (examples) 

- Translating and structuring conctptual information Into operational 
terms 

- Writing curriculum matirlals which are accepted by the department 
and become a part of new or existing courses or degree programs 

- Developing curriculum materials as a result of grant funding 
Documents or portfolios showing creative and/or research products 
such as instructional materials presented at workshops or 
conferences 

- Serving as consultant to schools and/or other professional 
organizations as may be appropriate to the faculty member* s area of 
special iiation 

" Participation in technical or professional updating activities 
Substantive participation in organizing professional meetings 

- Copies of program letters of evaluation, etc. documenting pursuit of 
creative and research discussions with peers. 

Testing and Evaluation of Knowledge Cexamples) 
" Testing instructional approaches 
" Field testing new concepts 

- Developing research and/or creative instruments, and test materials 

- Manuscripts showing designs and implementation for field testing of 
new concepts 

- Research evaluation of developmental papers in regional, national, 
and/or international Journals 
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5) D1sstm1nat1on of Knowledgi (sximplis) 

^ Publishing art1cli(s) to make fitld aware of new Information 

" Publlihing book(s) 

* Writing chapter(s) In books 

- Papers or articles of an expository or pedagogical type to report 
developmental activities of the Individual or the department 

- Writing "end of project" reports which may be required at the 
conclusion of funded project activities 

" Papers accepted for presentations at professional meetings 
" Invitations to report creative and research activities in lecture, 
panels or other forms of delivery 

- Participating In professional organizations 

- Making speeches or providing other public fora 
^ Writing newspaper accounts or reports. 



NOTES 



(1) The thinking process of the researcher is often labelled scientific 
inquiry. This process attempts to direct the researcher- s pursuits by an 
elaborate external plan called a research design. In other words, scientific 
pursuits are an attempt to direct a person's thinking about a problem. 

(2) The thinking process In creative activity Is labelled "directed 
thinking" by some, and "lateral thinking" by others. The direction here Is b 
a series of Internalized "roles" which direct consideration of situations. I 
this kind of thinking inquiry becomes less formal, more internalized and 
usually directed at one major problem with a series of interlocking problems. 
Creative activity adds a frame of reference to the individuals feelings, 
preferences, dislikes and opinions which color perceptions of the ongoing 
situation, i.e., bias. 
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GcmcnmMs MODBZi (spmtsitie) 
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RESEARCH 

ACTIVITY 
I 
I 
I 



Basad on Zndlyldual*^ 
valua poaitloiir twum 
of rafarencai verld 
viav^ aasimad thaory« 



CRMTZVE 

ACTIVZTIf 
I 
I 



Baaad on Individual* a 
valua peaitioii^ frasa 
of rafaranoa, world 
viav, aaaiuad thaory. 



(FDHCTIONS) 



SCHOIARIiY 
(Objaotiva) 
(Syatautic) 
(Rational) 



Making Idaaa 
Oparational 
Evaluation 
DiaaMd.nation 



Sgholagly 
iob^aetiva] 



(Syati 

CRational) 



BKas^las 
of Publio 

I station 



ftcaii^laa 
of Publie 
Manifaatation 



1 



bcasiplaa 
- of Fi^lio 
Manifaatation 
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ACTION 
^SEARCH 



For Preparing 
Classes 

niEORy IKPI«ICIT 



APPLZBD KESBMCT 
(Froblea Solving) 

rer Checking mtidity 
of assuaed theo^ based on 
tiieory testing 



coMMmzfir 

ACTION 
(Servioe) 



RBSBAACB 
INFOMfAL 

For Preparing 
Fresenta-fcioB to 
Coamnity 
Agenoies 

raSORY IKFLICIT 




To Support Teaching f tesearch/Creatlve 
Aetlvity, and Comunlty Action (Service) . 



NOTSi Research and creative Cscholarly) activities aust gain 
aeceptancfi of peer group In order to establish ^lidity 
... hence the reguirement to publish # i.e.« share 
trork publicly. 
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CONCEPTUAL FRAMEWORK OF TEACHING 

Thinking 1s the bailc proptrty of all activities of university faculty, 
Thinkng Is thus facllitative of creative, research, teaching , and/or service 
activities (see Conceptual Framework for Research and Creative Activities), 
The coneptual model for these activities may be seen on page 99, 

If education Is a matter of getting persons (children, etc.) to think, 
then teaching Is the facllitative process that affects and enhances the rate 
of an Individual's thinking. The purpose of teaching is to help individuals 
to eradicate unsound judgement and ignorance of facts, since both are groat 
evils for the individual who makes unsound judgements and 1s Ignorant of 
facts, and for his or her society which requires an Informed citlienry* 
Teaching Is a vehicle to curing the foregoing evils by Imparting knowledge and 
skills to students. To teach therefore presupposes that knowledge Is good and 
Ignorance is bad . 

The responsible exercise of teaching must meet two criteria: (1) a love 
of Ideas, and (2) a love of people. If education Is a matter of getting 
persons to think, then it 1s difficult to tee how teachers can do this 
effectively, if they themselves do not care for ideas. In fact, if a teacher 
does .gt like Ideas, the likely consequence will be to discourage students 
from thinking, for such thinking would probably make the teacher 
uncomfortable. 

Just as 11 king Ideas Is very Important for good teaching, liking people 1s 
also a prerequisite. It Implies a respect for persons and It manifests Itself 
in the behavior of the teacher In the classroom. Teachers who listen to their 
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CONCEPTUAL MODEL (Qenaric) 
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students and tike what they siy seriouily are usually teachers who like 
persons. 

Educational research has shown that students perform better when taught by 
teachers who have high expectations of them. If the teacher likes students ^ 
an atmosphere in which students are less hesitant to experiment intellectually 
and express their views is created. On the other hand, if students feel that 
their efforts will only meet with criticism and rejection, they will tend to 
be sIlGnt or express only the views that thsy know the teacher wants to hear. 
Areas of Teaching 

Faculty members may conduct their teaching In different areas. If one 
recognizes the Inherent philosophical bias in the term academic, i.e., having 
to do more with general or liberal, than with technical or vocational 
education, then teaching may be conducted In (a) academic areas; 
(b) vocational and technical areas; (c) in-^service areas; (d) workshops; 
(e) university service activities, etc. 
Teaching As Moral Enterprise/Professional 

Teaching, when i:een as a means of fulfilling the basic goals of education, 
that Is drawing out the Individual (educere), cannot simply be measured in 
material terms. Since leading the individual out of ignorance does not simply 
mean raising scores on standardized tests, teaching is thus not simply 
Increasing educational efficiency, nor is the goal of teaching primarily 
economic. Teaching Implies seeking means whereby ideas are shared, classrooms 
become symposia and political and cultural traditions are preserved. 
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Thi routt to profesilonil compettnce 1n teaching dots not 11a in 
converting members of the humm species Into unref lectl vt, dependent beings, 
but In engendering critical reason, heightening moral consciousness and 
creating conditions for personal independence. 

The responsible exercise of the teaching enterprise thus requires! 

(1) A theoretical framework that justifies one"s actions (rationality 1n 
professional beliefs) 

(2) A life governed by a service Ideal that places "the client" above 
precuniary self-motives (Integrity in relationships with peers, 
students, public, etc.) 

(3) A fiduciary service relationship that is not bound by contract simply 
but by oath (ethical/moral being) 

(4) Profound knowledge of the subject matter which the Individual is 
responsible for teaching 

(5) Continual growth as lifelong learner In personal development, and 
active professional in professional activities (peer evaluation and 
professional community evaluation) 

(6) Being an informed decision-maker in pedagogical matters. 
Evaluative Professional Indicators 

The following are indicators (i.e., examples of activities) within each of 
the above orientations: 

1. A Theoretical Framework that Justifies one's Actions, 
" Modils appropriate standards of teaching behavior 
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- Provides tKplicit evidence of evaluation procedure with in 
tccompanying defensiblt rationale for these procedures for a gi\^en 
course 

- Integrates current scholarly ictivities into the broad scope of 
instructional content 

- Can Justify his/her curricular activities through philosophical and 
psychological beliefs 

^ His/her pedagogical behavior is guided by a theory-praxis 
connection . 

A Life Governed by a Service Ideal that Places "the client" above 
Pecuniary Self-Motives. 
^Guides and inspires students 

- Demonstrates respect for students In classroom interaction 

- Encourages students to realize their maximum educational potential 
^ Supports students in professional organizations 

- Interacts with the academic community in such a way as to enhance 
the potential for eKtending a full range of economic^ physical and 
human resources to students 

- Assists students in making rational and rtlevant acadimic decisions 
in the advising capacity 

" Offers students opportunities to engage in a broad range of 
activities^ i.e.j field trips, resource instructors, research 
projects 
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" Dernonitrates prepiredntis for each class through efficacious 

adherenca to distributed syllabi and through efficient and effective 
use of class time. 

A Fiduciary Service Relationship that is not Bound by Contract Simply 
but by Oath, 

- Maintains academic integrity and upholds academic standards 

- Interacts with students outside the assigned classroom time on 
matters relating to course content/process 

^ Maintains personal Integrity 

- Observes academic policies as promulgated by the institution and 
instructional practices as recognized by the profession. 

Profound Knowledge of the Subject which the Individual is Responsible 
for Teaching. 

^ Contributes to course and curriculum development; utilizes a range 

of Instructional resources 
' Contributes to the specialized body of knowledge and skills though 

making presentations to appropriate bodies 

- Is a member of graduate committees and directs theses and special 
investigations 

- Makes available to students opportunities to learn of primary 
sources of information associated with the specialized body of 
knowledge/skil 1 s. 

Continual Growth as Lifelong Learner in Personal Development and 
Active Professional in Professional Activities. 
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- Forms and maintains support systems for enhancing professional 
growth 

" Invites peers to participate with h^m/her In devising and 
implemtntlng means of Improving/refining Instruction 
Provldis (when requesttd and when In a position to do so) specific 
evidence attesting to a coneague's competence 

Attends conferences, conventions and meetings relevant to the chosen 
disci pi ine 

^ Provides for formative and summattve evaluation of courses and of 
self, and uses such results to modify the course and Instructional 
methods 

- Participates In research and creative endeavors In a scholarly 
manner 

" Interacts with members of the academic community and with the public 
at large In order to Improve Instruction 

- Experiments with teaching methods and techniques. 

6. Being an Informed Decision-Maker In Pedagogical Matters 

^ Plans courses and curricula, and reflects understanding of program 
goals and the sequential nature of educational experiences 

- Reviews and revises course plans and resources Including texts, 
syllabi, evaluation Instruments and media 

= Assesses student performance through the use of valid and reliable 
tests, presentations and projects 
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^ Rtviews student written materlils for style, organization ind 
iourcti of ducumentatlon * 
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CONCEPTUAL MODEL 



THINKING 





1 


TEACHING 





ACADEMIC 




VOCATIONAL/TECHNICAL 




OTHER 







Based on Individual's value position, frame of ^ 
reference, world view, assumed theory ■ 



FUNCTIONS 

- Knowledge (understanding what's known) 

- Comprehension (explain what's known) 

- Application (apply what's known to new' 

situations) 

- Analysis (derive new meaning) 

- Synthesis (derive new knowledge) 

- Evaluation (summarize, interpret & make 

Judgements) 



I 
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CONCEPTUAL MODEL ON SERVICE 
Thinking Is the basic property of all activities of university ficulty, 
(The conceptual model for service may be seen on page 107.) Thinking Is thus 
fac1litat1ve of creative, risearch, teaching and/or service activities (see 
Conceptual Framework for Research and Creative Activities), 

If the propensity and skill to engage In reflective scepticism of any 
activity Is the definitional basis of critical thinking, then faculty service 
offers the vehicle for discussing, sharing and disseminating critical thinking 
efforts. Since public manifestation of faculty efforts Is a form of community 
action, faculty efforts at discussing, sharing and disseminating their 
critical thinking efforts may Involve university service (i,e., the university 
community); the public and/or private school community; the business and/or 
private industry community; and the government community. 

Service activities are a serious endeavor to report and disseminate new 
and existing knowledge to the community. In this College, faculty members 
recognize their own unique relationship to Florida education and their 
leadership role among school personnel. University professors have gained 
this position first. In part, because of their research and development 
activities and second, because of their teaching experiences, beliefs and 
Interest 1n Improving education. This Involvement allows our faculty to view 
educational programs, interestingly, both as they are and as they might be. 
We can describe how the schools have been and how they are evolving. 

It is from this perspective that the faculty can assist all educational 
systems to plan and to meet their goals for the future. We are able to 
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shorten the time from when research findings are first announced to when they 
can be applied. We can temper new knowledge by blending In our understanding 
of what has been sffective In the past. Therefore, It 1s the obligation of 
professors in the College of Education to be active 1n dlssiminatlng knowledge 
to advance the profession. This process requires each ficulty member to 
discuss Ideas, to share one's expertise, to be present in the schools and to 
be Involved in the community. This commitmtnt is extended to leadership and 
participation in the activities of national and state organizations within 
each academic specialty. 

Similarly, our knowledge, Interests and beliefs prepare us for shared 
decision-making in committees of this Univeristy. The widest prossible 
viewpoints of faculty members can only Improve the choice of policies 
available. The stewardship of this institution is perfected as each professor 
lets his or her ideas contend. This process allows all Education faculty 
members to take responsibility for the development of The University of West 
Florida. 

Indicators of Service 

The following are indicators of service within each orientation: 
1. Discussing Ideas (examples). 

= Serving on university committees 

= Serving on college committees 

- Serving on departmental committees 

- Serving on local, state, regional and national non-profit/for profit 
boards, committees, etc . 
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Serving on International boards and/or committees 
" Serving on local school district committees 
Sharing One's Expertist* 

- Providing leadership for university^ college and departmental 
committees 

* Pv-ov1d1ng leadership for local, state, regional and national 

committees and or boards 
" Providing leadership for International boards and/or committees 

- Providing leadership for local school district activities. 
Di sslmlnating Knowledge 

^ Through public lectures and/or other public fora (speaking 

engagements s etc. 
^ Through "grant" activities 

- Through Invitations to report creative and research, and teaching 
activities to local, state^ regional and/or national agencies 

^ Through participation In the affairs of professional organizations. 
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CONCEPTUAL MODEL 



THINKING 



SCHOOLS 



SERVICE 



UNIVERSITY 



PROFESSION 



Based on individual's value position, frame 
of reference, world view. Implicit theory 
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FUNCTIONS 

- Discuss ideas 

- Share expertise 

- Disseminate knowledge 
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INDICATORS/PUBLIC MANIFESTATION 
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COMPREHENSIVE FACULTY EVALUATION MODEL 
Faculty evaluation is usually trapped conceptuany between questions of 
fairness and questions of evaluation . Means and ends are u.^wurtid. 

A useful scenario to dramatlie the point Is ont in which a young fimala 
high school student Is denied participation on the male basketball team 
because of her gender. Her parents protest to school officials on the grounds 
that selection to the team should be based on MERIT^ not gender. After some 
legal wrangling, the basketball coach resolves the Issue by outlining the 
specific performanci levels necessary for team participants, I.e., being able 
to run a mile under s1k minutes, being able to shoot and make 15 out of 20 
free throws, being able to make 10 of 15 Jump shots from the free throw line, 
and being able to prevent an offensive player from scoring 2 out of 3 times. 

The female student Is permitted to try out for the team and she makes It 
on MERIT. Merit thus becomes a predetermined level of accomplishment by an 
Individual . 

If one switches the scenario to faculty evaluation, one notices that It 1s 
very useful. In faculty evaluation, the assumption Is made that faculty 
should be rewarded, a euphemism for evaluated on the basis of merit. Salary 
rewards are tied to quantitative Information about performance means. 

The state or university administration, like the basketball coach, sets 
out the predetermined levels of accomplishments necessary to make the merit 
teams. However, the means of accomplishment which are TEACHING, RESEARCH, and 
SERVICE, are outlined, and then numerical ratings are madt by quantifying the 
kinds of accomplishments by an individual In each area. 
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The scenario is usfiful 1n revealing that treating equals equany and 
unequals unequany might be a major factor In dealing with questions of 
FAIRNESS. However, EVALUATION suggests looking at the dlffefences between 
alms or goals and present accomplishments in light of those alms or goals. 
Uniform practices may be a critical factor In questions of fairness, but may 
be Inappropriate In the evaluative process. 
Evaluation Models 

The basic evaluation model for faculty is one in which quantitative 
Information about the means of teaching^ research, and service are tied to 
salary increases. For example, teaching Is evaluated In light of what 
students say about faculty on some standardiied form, and In terms of whether 
the faculty member followed Institutional practices. What students say on the 
standardized form, which is usually geared to ascertain how they see the 
course the faculty member Is teaching, is then quantified on a Likert Scale. 
Scores for each category on the form are added, and the faculty member's 
teaching Is thus evaluated on the basis of those scores. The faculty member's 
research efforts are quantified around how many dollars did he/she bring Into 
the institution. I.e., grant funding, and how many books and/or articles were 
published. The substance of what is published is relinquished in favor of 
"how many" things were published. The area of service is usually evaluated by 
determining whether the faculty member is doing things for the "movers and 
shakers" of the community. 

The foregoing model of faculty evaluation precipitates a rush to assemble 
a list of behavioral indicators for faculty in some instances. For eKample, 
see FIGURE 1. 
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FIGURE 1 



Types of Service 

1. Departmental commltteiSs councils, 
etc. 

2. College committees^ councils^ etc. 

3. University committees, council 
etc. 

4. Professionil organizations and 
boards 

State 
Regional 
National 
International 

5. School systems 

consulting 
workshops 
6* Community involvement 
civic 
social 

special interest groups 



Behaviors 

a. Attends 

b. Seeks involvement 

c . Contributes 

d. Provides leadership 

e. Makes presentations 

f. Prepares with care 

g. Seeks interaction 

h. Follows through 

1. Encourages professional 

behavior 
j. Behaves professionally. 



SCHOURLY ACTIVITIES (RESEARCH AND CREATIVE) 
Types of Outlets Behaviors 



Books 

Articles 

Papers 

Presentations and Demonstrations 

Material s 

Aids 

Tests 

Meetings and discussions 



a. 
b. 
c. 
d. 
e. 
f. 



i. 
J. 



m. 
n 



Prepares with care 
Seeks information 
Tests information 
Avoids bias 

Maintains an open mind 
Behaves consistently 
Guards against premature 
closure 

Provides docur.ientaion 

Is organized 

Focuses on audience 

EKemplifies principles of good 

teaching in written or oral 

presentations 

Seeks "criticism" 

Fol lows through 

Responds professionally to 

critiques 
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On the other h.ind, one may glean a further look at faculty evaluation in 
which the means become ends, in and of themselves, and are then quantified and 
rated. FIGURE 2, highlights a plan for faculty evaluation as diveloped by 
faculty members at a state institution. 



FIGURE 2 



THE DEVELOPMENT OF MERIT PAY 
CRITERIA AND PROCEDURES 



I ^ General Guide! ines 

1. Criteria for the distribution of merit salary increases shall be 
developed with the purpose of promoting excellence. 

2. Criteria shall be written and copies provided to each employee. 

3. Criteria shall demonstrate a causal link between performance and 
salary increases. Thus, criteria shall have both predictive and 
explanatory validity. 

4. Every area, including teaching, scholarship, and service shall 
receive credit toward merit. 

5. Every member of the department shall have an equal opportunity to 
earn merit. 



6. Criteria shall conform to state law and to provisions of the UFF/BOR 
contract. 

II . General Procedures 

All annual evaluations and merit recommendations will include but not be 
limited to th*'ee pieces of documentation: 

1. Annual activities report (copy attached) 

2. Student evaluations 

3. Offprints or Xerox copies of published work, papers, and spaechts 
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Specific Performance-based Criteria 

The evaluation of tiaching, scholarship, and service shall include but 
not be limited to consideration of the following activities in each 
category: 

1. Teaching (Distinguished - 3, Above Avtrage = 2, Satisfactory - 1 
Unsatisfactory ^0) 

1. Student evaluations 

b. Grade-point average 

c. Teaching load 

(1) Graduate courses 

2) Undergraduate courses 

3) Class size 

(4) Directed individual study 

d. Supervisory committees 

e. Keeps office hours 

f. Meets assigned classes 

g. Teaching awards 

2- Scholarly Activity (Distinguished ^ 3, Above Average ^ 2, 

Satisfactory - 1, Unsatisfactory ^ 0) 

a. Publications 

(1) Book 

(2) Monograph or textbook 

(3) Articles in refereed national, regional, or state journals 

(4) Bibliographies 

(5) Articles in non-ref treed Journals 

(6) Articles in bulletins, newsletters, etc, 

(7) Technical reports 

(8) Articles in trade publications 

(9) Reviews 

(10) Articles in commercial periodicals 

b. Research Projects 

(1) Author of R & D funded grant by national, state, or 
University agency 

(2) Co-author of grant 

c. Editorial Activities 

(1) Editor of book 

(2) Editor of national , regional, or state journal 

(3) Associate editor 

(4) Manuscript raviewer 
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d. Paper and Speeches 

(1) Competitive paper it national, regional, or state 
profess lonal mestlng 

(2) Invited speeches at other institutions 
,3) Non^competi tive papers 

e. Creative Works 

(1) Films 

(2) Video tapes 

3. Service (Distinguished - 3, Above Average = 2, Satisfactory ^ 1 
Unsatisfactory ^0) ' 

a. Professional Committees 

(1) Chairperson of national committee 

(2) Member of national committee 

(3) Chair of regional or state committee 

(4) Member of regional or state committee 

b. University Committees 

(1) Chair of University committee 

(2) Member of University committee or chair of College 
commi ttee 

(3) Attendance at departmental meetings 

c. Community Service 

(1) Teaching in the community 

(2) Workshop organizer or participant 

(3) Consulting 

(4) Service on various governing boards 

(5) Invited speaker 

IV. Computation of Merit 

Based on supplied documentation by the faculty memnber, the chair shall 
assign overall point totals as follows: 

f^5*T"f^^shed... 7-9 points (minimum 1-1/2 salary step Increase) 

Above Average.. _4-6 points (minimum 1 salary step increase) 

Sati sfactory. 1-3 points (no merit Increase) 

The faculty will be put in rank order from the highest to lowest totaU 
They will then be placed Into appropriate categories and reported to the 
dean for merit increases in that order. Our recommendation is that wt 
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start at the top of the list (those most deserving of merit) and 
allocate funds as far down the list as possible. 

Specltl Notes 

Some measure of Interpretation 1s required In the Implementation of any 
set of criteria such as these. Fair interpretation In individual case^ 
1s the responsibility of the chair. 

A department committee will be created to assist in resolving contested 
evaluations. The committte will be composed of tenured faculty mtmbers 
They will review all available materials and render a recommendation by 
a majority vote to the chair. Neither the chair nor grieving faculty Is 
el igible to vote. 

Discussed, voted on, passed by Faculty on Novembsr 27, 1984. 



Or one may find faculty evaluation tied to a model such as the one 
displayed in FIGURE 3. 

FIGURE 3 



CURRENT PROCEDURES FOR ASSIGNING WORK LOAD 
AND EVALUATING FACULTY PERFORMANCE 



1. Departmental Parameters 
2. Chair drafts letter of assignmint 
3. Faculty member and chair confer about draft 



4. Final letter of assignment completed and signed by chair, 

dean, and faculty member 
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start at the top of the 11st (those most diserving of merit) and 
allocate funds as far down the 11st as possible. 

V. Special Notes 

Some measure of Interpretation 1s required 1n the Implementation of any 
set of criteria such as these* Fair Interpretation In Individual cases 
1s the responsibility of the chair. 

A department coimilttee will be created to assist 1n resolving contested 
evaluations* The comnlttee will be composed of tenured faculty members. 
They will review all available materials and render a reconmendatlon by 
a majority vote to the chair* Neither the chair nor grieving faculty Is 
eligible to wote, 

VI, Dlscusseds voted on* passed by Faculty on November 27* 1984, 



Or one may find faculty evaluation tied to a model such as the one 
displayed In FIGURE 3, 



FIGURE 3 



CURRENT PROCEDURES FOR ASSIGNING WORK LOAD 
AND EVALUATING FACULTY PERFORMANCE 



Departmental Pa r ame te r s 



Chair drafts letter of assignment 




Faculty member and chair confer about draft 



Final letter of assignment completed and signed by chair, 
dean, and faculty member _ 
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5. 



Faculty member composes statement of contrlbutllons and submits 
documentation (Including updated vita) to chair 



Faculty member and chair review accomplishments 



7, Chair drafts letter of evaluation 



Faculty member and chair confer about draft 



Final letter of evaluation composed by chair 
and signed by faculty member 



10, 



Letter of evaluation submitted to dean 



Dean requests chair to provide overall rating for each faculty member: 
UNSATISFACTORY, SATISFACTORY* GOOD, OUTSTANDING 



12, 



13. 



Dean and chair confer to finalize rating 



Salary adjustment madei 

1. across the board: not tied to rating 

2p merit: tied to rating 
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WHAT OUGHT TO BE DONE? 

According to Winiam D. H1tt (1973): "iviluation is carried out by 
comparing actual accomplishments with desired outcomes 1n order to Improve 
performance" (p. 116). In other words, faculty evaluation should enablt 
professors and administrators to work together to answer such evaluative 
questions as: (1) which objectives, i.e., aims/purposes are being achieved? 
(2) which aims/purposes are not being achieved? (3) what factors seem to be 
contributing to the success in accomplishing certain aims/purposes, and the 
failure to accomplish other aims/purposes? (4) what should be done to improve 
future performance? 

In this model of faculty evaluation, the process of evaluation can be only 
as precise as the statements of purpose/aims. By cross-referencing 
aims/purposes with actual accomplishments, continual evaluation modifications 
might be made in (a) the statement of aims; (b) the means for achieving the 
aims/purposes; and (c) budget allocations. 

The data base necessary for this model of evaluation will Include (a) 
details of plans, and (b) descriptions of actual accomplishments. These 
descriptions will include: (a) qualitative data, i.e., perceptions of 
accomplishments, and (b) quantitative data, 1,e., specific outcomes, such as 
student scores, student performance, etc., as they relate to faculty 
aims/purposes, 

FIGURE 4 captures the schematic outline of the model: 
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Faculty member composes statement of contrlbuti 1ons and submits 
documentation (including updated vita) to chair 



Faculty member and chair review accomplishments 



1 , Chair drafts letter of evaluation 



8» Faculty member and chair confer about draft 



9. Final letter of avaluation composed by chair 
and signed by faculty member 



10. Letter of evaluation submitted to dean 

requests chair to provide overall rating for each faculty member 
UNSATISFACTORY, SATISFACTORY, GOOD, OUTSTANDING 

12, Dean and chair confer to finalize rating 



13* Salary adjustment made: 

1. across the board: not tied to rating 

2. merit: tied to rating 
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FIGURE 4 



FORMULATE ULTIMATE OBJECTIVE 
(Tht "why " of tducatlonal pursuits) 



ASSESS NEEDS 



DEVELOP BROAD STATEMENTS 
OF PURPOSE THAT CUT ACROSS 
ALL PROGRAMS & ACTIVITIES 



IDENTIFY RESOURCES 



ACTIVITIES 




ANALYSIS 











SET OF RELATED ACTIVITIES 
DIRECTED TOWARD COMMON 
OBJECTIVES (The "how") 
(TEACHING - RESEARCH - SERVICE) 



BUDGET 



RESOURCES ALLOCATED 



ACTIVITIES/PROGRAMS OPERATION 4 



EVALUATION 



Evaluation Is carried out by comparing actual accomplishments with stated 
objtctlves or desired outcomes. A data base Is necessary for evaluation. 
Data base will include (1) details of plans (2) descriptions of actual 
accomplishments. Descriptions of accomplishments will Include qualitative 
data (perceptions of accomplishments) and quantitative data (specific 
outcomes. I.e., student scores, student performance, as they relate to program 
objectives). 
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This faculty evaluation modtl presupposes that evaluation equals what one 
wants to accomplish minus what one has done. The evidence, to assess the 
foregoing, would be more than simply student evaluations. 

In this model, TEACHING, RESEARCH, AND SERVICE are simply means to an end, 
and not ends In and of themselves. They are means to achieve one's purposes 
or "why's" of one's educational pursuits. 

Aims are vital to the evaluative process, and to talk about aims or make 
decisions regarding educational aims Is really to deal with the point of 
education. As John Dewey puts it In DEMOCRACY AND EDUCATION: "to have an aim 
is to act with meaning, not like an automatic machine: 1t is to mean to do 
something and to perceive the meaning of things In light of that intent." 

The first part of this evaluation model thus requires that faculty members 
lay out their alms of education, for as James B. Macdonald warns, people "who 
begin at the operational level without declaring their underlying purpose of 
education are not subject to their own control" (Macdonald, 1977, p. 17). 
Aims, i,e., the faculty member's "why," are developed around a set of 
philosophical abstract beliefs, propositions, and assumptions having to do 
with the nature of human beings, with the nature of society, with what 
constitutes the good life, with how Individuals relate to the ultimate 
reality, and with the purpose of life (Jarollmek, 1981). In other words, the 
faculty member's alms, i.e., his/her set of abstract set of beliefs and 
assumptions, should be grounded In metaphysical, epi stemological , and 
axlological bases. 
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FIGURE 4 



FORMUUTE ULTIMATE OBJECTIVE 
(The "why " of educitlonal pursuits) 



DEVELOP BROAD STATEMENTS 
OF PURPOSE THAT CUT ACROSS 
ALL PROGRAMS & ACTIVITIES 



SET OF RELATED ACTIVITIES 
DIRECTED TOWARD COMMON 
OBJECTIVES (The "how") 
(TEACHING - RESEARCH - SERVICE) 



BUDGET 



RESOURCES ALLOCATED 



ACTIVITIES/PROGRAMS OPERATION 



EVALUATION 



Evaluation IS carried out by comparTng actual accomplishments with stated 
objectives or desired outcomes. A data base 1s necessary for evaluation 
Data base will include (1) details of plans (2) descriptions of actual ' 
accomplishments. Descriptions of accomplishments will include qualitative 
data (perceptions of accomplishments) and quantitative data (specific 
outcomes, I.e., student scores, student performance, as they relate to program 
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The i1fns of the faculty member should be centered not only in the 
individuals philosophy of life, but should also offer belief and assumption 
statements about the psychology of human behavior. That Is, ha/she should 
offer working hypotheses about the nature and development of human 
personality, the conditions for and modes of behavior change, the dynamics of 
motivation, and the conditions and principles of learning. 

From the faculty memberU philosophy of life, and psychology of human 
bihaviorj an approach to teaching and learning should emerge. Since a 
teacher's philosophical and psychological world v1aw will have tremendous 
Influence on his/her teaching approaches/practices. The faculty member's alms 
should thus include empirical belief statements about instruction, curriculum, 
organization, content, materials and resources and evalustion. 

The faculty member's frame of reference should include a statement of 
purpose or ultimate aim. It Is this statement of purpose which is built 
around the creator's beliefs and assumptions that gives direction to program 
development and educational activities and objectives. 

In order to determine the alms, and objectives toward which all 
instructional, research and creative, and service efforts will be directed, it 
is necessary for the faculty member to explicate each element of his/her 
statement of ultimate aim. In this way, he/she 1s able to identify the 
underlying charactiri sties that he/she believes the student's life, and life 
in general ought to include. It is these characteristics which convey the 
behavioral changes expected, and which will permeate the faculty member's 
entire teaching, research and service efforts. 
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The final part of the faculty member's frame of reference should contain 
the means through which he/she will achieve his/her ultimate a1m(s) for the 
pirtlcular academic year. There should be projected programs and activities 
Identified for the areas of teaching, research and creative activities, and 
service . 

The faculty member's frame of refertnce Is thus made up of a statement of 
aims, and a plan of work. This frame of reference should be cross-referenced 
with the general conceptual outcomes or goals for the college of education. 
In other words, the faculty member should show how his/her alms and work plan 
will contribute to the overall mission of the college. 

The process of evaluation after this point may bt gleaned from the 
following figure: 

FIGURE 5 

The College of Education Faculty member's frame of 

Conceptual Outcomes, i.e., reference. 
Mission Statements of 
Purpose. 



Faculty member composes statement(s) of 
aims and a plan of work (means) for Chair 

Chair drafts letter of assignment 

Faculty member and chair confer about draft 

Final litter of assignment completed and signed 
by chiir, dean, and faculty member 
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Tht final part of the faculty member's frame of rtference should contain 
the means through which he/she will achieve his/her ultimate a1m(s) for the 
particular academic year. There should be projected programs and actlvltlts 
Identified for tht areas of teaching* research and creative activities, and 
service. 

The faculty member's frame of reference Is thus made up of a statement of 
alms, and a plan of work* This frame of reference should be cross-referencid 
with the general conceptual outcomes or goals for the college of education. 
In other words, the faculty member should show how his/her alms and work plan 
win contribute to the overall mission of the college. 

The process of evaluation after this point may be gleaned from the 
following figure: 



FIGURE 5 



The College of Education 
Conceptual Outcomes, i.e 
Mission Statements of 
Purpose, 



Faculty member's frame of 
referince. 



Faculty membir composts statement (s) of 
alms and a plan of work (means) for Chair 



Chair drafts letter of assignment 




Final letter of asslgnmtnt completed and signed 
by chair, dean, and faculty member 
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Work Plan ImplementatlonJ 



Faculty member composes statement of contributions and submits dQcumentatlon 
regarding what he/she has accomplished 1n light of his/her alms and his/her 
contribution to the overall college mission outcomes. 
(SELF-ASSESSMENT) 



Faculty member's self-assessment documentation Is reviewed by a faculty 
committee from his/her department. The committee gives evaluative feedback 
regarding his/her accomplishments In light of his/her alms 
(PEER-ASSESSMENT) 



Faculty member and chair review self-assessment documentation 

and peer assessment* 



r drafts letter of evaluation, 



Faculty member evaluates chair in light of chair's assistance 
to faculty member In achieving his/her goa 1 s 



Faculty member and chair confer about draft, 
(gQals achieved and plans for Improvement) 



Final letter of evaluation composed by chair and signed by faculty member. 



Letter of evaluation submitted to dean. 



Dean and chair confer to provide overall evaluation of faculty member In light 
of his/her accomplishments and alms and contributions to overall college 
conceptual outcomes. Rating scale Is used: UNSATISFACTORY, SATISFACTORY, 
GOOD, OUTSTANDING. 



Salary adjustment made: 

1. across the board: not tied to rating 

2, merit: tied to evaluation rating 
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Work Plan Impl ernentatlon 

Faculty msfnber cornposes stitsment of contributions and submits documentation 
regarding what he/she has accomplished 1n light of his/her aims and his/her 
contribution to the overall college mission outcomes. 

(SELF-ASSESSMENT) 

Faculty member* s self-assessment documentation is reviewed by a faculty 
committee from his/her deptrtment. The committee gives evaluative feedback 
regarding his/hpr accomplishments in light of his/her alms 

(PEER-ASSESSMENT) 

Faculty member and chair review sel f^-assessment documentation 

and peer assessment. 

Chair drafts letter of evaluation. 

Faculty member evaluates chair in light of chair's assistance 
to faculty member in achieving his/her goals 

Faculty member and chair confer about drift, 
(goals achieved and plans for Improvement) 

Final letter of evaluation composid by chair and signed by faculty member. 

Letter of evaluation submitted to dean. 

Dean and chair confer to provide overall evaluation of faculty member in light 
of his/her accomplishments and aims and contributions to overall college 

mnn^^nn^JrAM^TM^^ ^^^'"9 ^® ""d: UNSATISFACTORY, SATISFACTORY, 

bUUUj UU (STANDING. 



Salary adjustment made: 

1. across the board- not tied to rating 

2. merit: tied to evaluation rating 
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REUTIONSHIP OF THE TEACHER EDUCATION PROGRAM 
TO STATE MANDATES 
The portion of the teachir educatioh program which focuses on what 
teachers do on a day to day basis to help students learn Is guided by research 
knowledge and by the wisdom of the profession. Coursework includes 
consideration of what research tells the teacher about the effective practice 
of teaching. This study is a major component of several courses and Includes 
specific attention to the Research Base which Is defined within Florida's 
Beginning Teacher Program. 

In addition, the Essential Competencies as set forth by the state of 
Florida serve as touchstones for the review of the program, program 
components, and the review of portfolio. Certain of these competencies relate 
to the entire preservlce curriculum and formative evaluation of student 
progress toward the achievement of these competencies occurs throughout the 
development of the portfolio. Others relate more directly to the specialty 
and the professional studies component (including clinical experience). 
Formative evaluation of student progress is accomplished In a course-by-course 
and term-by-term basis. The Florida Essential Competencies are consistent 
with the overall purposes of the program and summative evaluation occurs at 
four junctures- (1) summative review of portfolio and profile documentation 
at the completion of the teacher education program, (2) The Florida Teacher 
Certification Examination, and (3) The Florida Beginning Teacher Program, and 
(4) follow-up studies of our graduates. 

The Essential Competency statements follow; 
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ESSENTIAL COMPETENCIES 

1. Demonstrate the abnitly to orally communicate information on a given 
topic 1n a coherent and logical manner, 

2. Demonstrate the ability to write in a logical easily understood style 
with appropriate grammar and sentence structure. 

3. Demonstrate the ability to comprehend and interpret a message after 
1 Istening. 

4. Demonstrate the ability to read, comprehend, and interpret, orally and in 
writing, professional material. 

5. Demonstrate the ability to comprehend and work with fundamental 
mathematical concepts . 

6. The ability to comprehend patterns of physical, social and academic 
development in students, including eKceptional students In the regular 
classroom, and to counsel the same students concerning their needs in 
these areas. 

7. Diagnose the entry level knowledge and/or skills of students for a given 
set of Instructional objectives using diagnostic tests, teacher 
observation and student records. 

8. Identify long-range goals for a given subject area. 

9. Construct and sequence related short-range objectives for a aiven subiect 
area. - - 

10. Select, adapt and/or develop Instructional materials for a given set of 
Instructional objectives and student learning needs, 

11. Select/develop and sequence related learning activities appropriate for a 
given set of instructional objectives and student learning needs, 

12, Establish rapport with students In the classroom by using verbal and/or 
visual motivational devices, 

13, Present directions for carrying out an Instructional activity, 

14, Construct or assemble a classroom test to measure student performance 
according to criteria based on objectives, 

15. Establish a set of classroom routinis and procedures for utilization and 
care of materials. 

' 16, Formulate a standard for student behavior in the classroom. 
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17. Identify ciuses of classrooni misbehavior and employ a tichnlqus(s) for 
correcting It, 



18, 



Identify and/or divelop a system for kieping records of class and 
Individual studtnt progress. 



19. (See #6) 

20. Identify and/or dimonstratt behaviors which rtflect i feeling for the 
dignity and worth of othtr people Including those from other ethnic, 
cultural, linguistic and economic groups. 

21. Demonstrate instuctional and social skills which assist students In 
developing a positive self-concept, 

22. Demonstrate Instructional and soda! skills which assist students In 
Interacting constructively with their peers. 



23. 



24. 



Demonstrate teaching skills which assist students In developing their own 
values, attitudes and beliefs. 

Recognize and be aware of the Instructional needs of exceptional 
students. 



25. Demonstrate the ability to stimulate and direct student thinking and to 
check student comprehension by questioning techniques. 



26< 



Demonstrate the ability to provide practice to prornDte learning and 
rententlon. 



27. Dimonstrate the ability to relate to student verbal communication In ways 
that encourage student participation and maintain academic focus. 

28. Demonstrate the ability to use feedback procedures that give Information 
to the student about the appropriateness of his or her response, 

29, 
30, 
31, 



32. 



Demonstrate the ability to conduct review of subject matter. 
Demonstrate the ability to use class time efficiently. 

Demonstrate the ability to present forms of knowledge such as concepts 
laws and rules, ' 

Demonstrate the ability to control the quality of vocal sKpresslon. 



33* Demonstrate the ability to use non-verbal communication to enhance 
student performance. 
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34. Demonstrate the ability to give exarn1nat1ons In a manner to minimize 
anxiety^ prevent cheiting, and to provide appropriate feedback on test 
pirformanee. 

35. Demonstrate the ability to recognize signs of severe emotional distress 
1n students and the ability to utilize techniques of crisis intervention. 

36. Demonstrate the ability to recognize signs of alcohol and drug abuse 1n 
students and the ability to utilize procedures for Intervention and 
prevention of future abuse through counseling techniques. 

37. Demonstrate the ability to recognize physical and behavioral indicators 
of child abuse and neglect, knowledge of rights and responsibilities for 
reporting child abuse Incidents and care for a chlldU needs after a 
report Is made; knowledge of recognition, Intervention and prevention 
strategies pertaining to child abuse and neglect that can be related to 
children 1n a classroom setting In non^threatenlng, positive manner. 



NOTE: At the time of the development of the conceptual framework report, the 
37 competencies sited were being used to Judge teacher effectiveness In 
Florida. Since that time, they have been reduced to 27 generic 
competencies (See attached). 
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1 . Co mpete ney l: Applies knowtedge of physical, 
social, and academic developmental patterns 
and of individual differences, to meet the instruc- 
tional needs of at! students in tSie classroom 

and to advise students about those needs. 

SKILLS : 

2. Recognizes patterns of physical, social, and 
academic development of students in the class- 
room including those with eKceptlonalitles. 

3. Obtains knowledge of students through tests, 
observations, and student records and interprets 
the information to students, parents and other 
appropriate personnel. 

4. Demonstrates a knowledge of motivational factors 
or conditions which encourage students to be 
achievement oriented and goal directed. 

5. Demonstrates knowledge of school and com- 
munity resources for students who have 
special needs. 

6. Matches learner needs with Instructional 
elements. 



7. Competency 2 : jnhances students' faelings^f 
dignlty_and self -worth and the worth of other 
people including those from other ethnic, cultural, 

, llnguistio and economic groups. 

SKILLS : 

8. Demonstrates instructional and Inter-personal 
skills which assist students in developing a 
positive self-concept. 

9. Demonstrates instructional and Inter-personal 
skMIs whioh assist students in Interaoting 
constructively with their peers. 

10. Demonstrates teaching skills which assist 
students in developing their own values, 
attitudes and beliefs. 

1 1. Demonstrates knowledge of similarities and 
differences among various ethnic, cultural, 
linguistic and economic groups. 

12. Demonstrates teaching behaviors which assist 
students In devefpping appreciation and respect 
for persons from various ethnic, cultural, 
linguistic and economic groups. 

13. Assists students In development of short-term 
and long-range personal and academic goals. 



14* Competency 3 '^ Arranges and manages the^ 
physical environment to facilitate instruction 
and ensure student safety^ 

SKILLS : 

15. Identifies physical elements and arrangements 
in the classroom that directly affect learning 
and/or safety. 

16. Arranges classroom furniture, equipment, and 
instructional aids to facilitate teaching, 
learning and safety. 

17. Organises an effective system for placement 
and distribution of materials in the classroom. 

18. Identifies appropriate procedures for movement 
of students In emergencies that can be 
anticipated. 

19. Competency 4 : Recognizes overt signs of 
severe emotional distress in students and 
demonstrates awareness of appropriate 
intervention and referral procedures. 

SKILLS : 

20. Knows and can distinguish between typical 
behavior and severe emotional distress In 
students. 

21. Recognizes overt indicators of severe 
emotlpnal stress, including behaviors typical 

* of those who attempt or commit suicide. 

22. Recognizes Intervention techniques that are 
appropriate for students whose overt behavior 
Indicates severe emotional distress. 

23. Knows and utilizes resources and procedures 
for referral of students. 

24. Competency 5 : Recognizes signs of alcohoj 
and drug abuse In students and demonstrates 
awareness of appropriate intervention and 
referral prooedures. 

SKILLS : 

25. Recognizes overt behaviors that may Indicate 
a tendency toward the use of drugs and /or 
alcohol by students, 

26. Recognizes physical and behavioral 
characteristics of students who are under 
the influence of drugs and/or alcohol. 

27. Uses immediate referrals when any student Is 
suspected of using drugs and/or alcohol in 
order to protect other students and secure 
appropriote assistance for the offender 
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28. Presents aeeurate mformation to students 
concerning alCQhoL/drug abuse. 

29. Competency 6 i pecoaniies the overt physicai 
and behavi^ff i indicators of ohjid abuse and ne- 
gleot^ knows the rights and responsibiTitlee regard^ 
Ing reportmg and how to Interaot appropriately 
with a child after a report has been made. 

SKiLLS : 

30. Reoognizes physioalt mental, emotional and social 
behavioral indicators of child abuse and neglect. 

31. Knows the rights and responsibilities of all parties 
involved and the procedure for reporting 
abyse/neglect incidents. 

32. Knows how to Interact appropriately based on 
the child's needs after a child abuse/neglect 
report has been made. 

33. Competency 7 : FormuLates a_standard for student 
behavior In th e classr oom. 

T ^ - -_~ I IT 

SKILLS : 

34. Identifies approved safety procedureSt student 
characteristics and socially accepted norms 
(such as mutual respect, consideration of others, 
courtesy) and Incorporates them into a standard 
for student behavior in the classroom. 

35. States expectations about student conduct, 
giving rules or developing them with students, 
and Illustrating rules for clarification. 

36. Identifies and Incorporates local and state policies 
Into a standard for student behavior In the 
classroom. 

37. Implements rules and maintains a standard of 
conduct. 

38. Monitors compliance and non-compliance with 
classroom rules and provides consequences to 
increase appropriate and decrease inappropriate 
behaviors. 

39. Competency 8 : Deals withjpigeonduot. 
Interruptions. IntrUBions. and digressions In 
ways that promote instructional momentum, 

SKILLS : 

^0. Recognizes factors* in and out of school, which 
contribute to student misconduct. 
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41. Correctiv identifies the students who misbehave 
and gives clear statements concerning the 
violation and the expectation without over- 
dweHing, expressing roughness, and creating 
undue emotional tension, 

42. Attends to two tasks at the same time without 
affecting on-going instruction. 

43. Uses appropriate verbal and/or non-verbal 
techniques for reinforcing and modifying student 
behavior, 

44. Identifies and uses parental assistance and/or 
school and community resources to modify 
student behavior. 

45. Competency 9 ^ petermm fts thft wntry lev^J^jno^^ 
ledge snd/or skills o f students for a qlw^ n Mi ni 
instructional objectives using diagnostic tests^ 
teacher observations, and student records. 

SKILLS: 

46. Selects an appropriate method for assessing 
prerequisite knowledge, understandings and/or 
skills. 

47. Selects or constructs an appropriate evaluation 
instrument to assist in assessment of student 
learning needs, 

48. Makes effective use of classroom observation 
techniques to assist In assessment of student 
learning needs, 

49. Makes appropriate use of Information from 
student records to assist in assessment of student 
learning needs. 

50. Interprets results obtained from diagnostic tests, 
teacher observations, and Information from 
student records to assist In diagnosis of student 
learning needs and to guide instruction. 

5 1 . Competency 10 ^ Identifies long-range goals for a 
given subject area. 

SKILLS : 

52. Formulates subject area goals consistent with 
state and district goals, 

53. Identifies long-^^range goals appropriate to student 

needs, 

54. Competency 11 * Conduc ts an^ sequencef 
related short-range objectives for a given subject 
area, 

SKILLS: 

!rl»^iUifief knf^wtodfir, .^Uitln and nHitudes to br 
attniimd for a subject area 
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56. Constructs or adapts short-range objeetives for 
identified knowledge, skills, and attitudes. 

57. Organises and sequenoes ihort-ranga objectives 
consistent with commonly accepted principles of 
learning. 

&8. Organizes content into sequential steps consistent 
with Identified short-^range objectives. 

59. Considers Individual differences in determining 
short-range objectives. 

60. Competen cy 12 : Selects, adapts, and/or develops 
instructional materials for a given set of 
instructional objectives and student learning 
needs, 

SKILLS : 

61. Selects materials based on instructiona! objectives 
and student learning needs and readiness levels, 

62. Adapts materials to assist students in mastering 
objectives. 

63. Determines materials to be developed based upon 
existing resources and student needs. 

64. Designs and/or selects materials based on 
Instructional objectives, individual student needs, 
and available resources. 

65. Knows and observes current copyright laws. 

66. Uses a variety of materials and media based upon 
objectives, student needs, and available resources. 

67. Competency 13 : Selects/develops and sequences 
learning activities that are appropriate to 
instructional objectives and student needs. 

SKILLS : 

68. identifies and implements learning activities 
which are consistent with basic principles of 
human growth and development, giving 
consideration to various Individual learning styles. 

69. Selects or develops activities that recognize 
conditions that affect learning. 

70. Selects or develops appropriate learning activi^ 
ties to achieve objective(s). 

71. Combines appropriate learning activities Into an 
instruotlonal sequance. 

72. Competency 14 : Uses class time efficiently. 
SKILLS : 

73 Begins cfasswork promptiy. 



74. Focuses teacher and student talk on academic 

subject matter. 
7i. Manages transitions from one activity to another 

In a systematic, academically oriented way. 

76. Establishes procedures to be followed by students 
who are tardy, who must leave and return to 
class, who are without materials, etc. 

77. Plans activities for students who complete 
classwork early. 

73. Establishes routines and procedures for such acth 
vltles as passing out papers, moving to get books, 
and writing on the board, and has procedures 
worked out and materials prepared and in order, 

79. Compejgncy 15 : Communicates effectively 
using verbs! and non-verbal skills. 

SKILLS : 

80. Organizes, sequences, and presents Ideas/ 
materials using the basic principles of English at a 
level appropriate to students. - 

81. Listens effectively to messages, identifies 
relevant/Irrelevant information, draws 
inferences and surhmariies the message{s}. 

82. In oral presentations, modulates voice quality and 
level to add interest and to stress Important 
Information. 

83. In written presentations, (e.g., board work, let^ 
ters to parents, etc.) applies basic mechanics of 
writing, spelling, capitalliatlon and punctuation. 

84. Uses non-verbal communications to enhance 
student action and student performance. 

8i. Utilizes effective techniques for emphasizing 
important points. 

86. Competency 16 : Creates and maintains 
academic focus by using verbal, non-verbal 
and/or visual motivational devices. 

SKILLS : 

87. Relates Instructional objectives and activities to 
Interests, feelings, capabilities, and eKperiences 
of students. 

88. Informs students about objectives, subsequent 
learning tasks, and performance eKpectatlona, 

89. Modifies instructional strategies during learning 
activities based on student responses and needs. 

90. Uses reinforcement techniques to maintain on- 
task behavior and promote student motivation, 

^1 Uses media to secure int**rest and maintain 
academic focus 
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92. Uses students' ideas, talents and products 
to secure interest and maintain attention, 

93. Directs students' attention by use of verbal and 
non-verbal signals and cues* 

94. Competency 17 : Presents forms of knowledge 
such as concepts, laws and law^like principles, 
academic rules, and value knowledge. 

SKILLS - 

95. Teaches concepts by providing or inducing 
definitions^ examples, non-examples, and at- 
tributes, and by distinguishing related concepts. 

96* Teaches laws or law-like principles by 
analyzing cause and effect, stating the 
causal principle or law, using linking words to 
connect effect(s) to cause(s), and by providing 
for application of law or principle, 

97. States academic rules, describei/analyzes the 
situation in which the rule applies, and 
provides for practice in applying the rule. 

98. Teaches value knowledge by stating and 
axploring the value question, developing 
oriteria of judgment, assembling facts, and 
testing the value judgment. 

99. Cpmpetency 18 : Presents directions appropriate 
for carrying out an instructional activity. 

SKILLS : 

100. Informs students of objectives, assessments, 
and performanoe standards. 

101. Informs students of the sequence and nature of 
learning activities to achieve the objectives. 

102. Informs students of materials needed for a 
learning activity and explains their use. 

103. Determines If students understand directions. 



104. Competency 19 ; Stimulates and direots stu- 
dent thinking, and checks student comprehen- 
sion through appropriate questioning techniques. 

SKILLS : 

lUB. Orients students to classwork and provides 

appropriate transition statements. 
106. Asks low order and high order questions 

effectively to stinuilate and direct students* 

thinking and learning. 
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107. Cpmp^ency 20: Provides appropriate practice 
to promote learning and retention. 

SKILLS: 

108. Varies the structure, duration, and nature of 
practice activities, based upon complexity 
material and ability of the learner. 

109. Reinforces retention of specific informaif;>^ 
or skill by directing students to respond 
individually and/or together. 

110. Provides a variety of activities for repe^^ive 
practice to promote learning and retentnon. 

111. Circulates and assists students during seatwork 
to check comprehension and provide assistance. 

112. Provides massed and distributed practice 
activities to promote long term retention. 

113. Competency 21 : Relates to students' verbal 
communiGatlons in ways that encourages 
participation and maintains academic focus. 

SKILLS : 

114. Shows acceptance and value of student responses 
by seeking clarification or elaboration, or 

uses students' comments to foster or redirect 
further discussion. 
1 16. Ignores or redirects digressions without devaluing 
student response. 

116. Competency 22 : Uses feedback procedures that 
give Information to students about the 
appropriateness of their response{s). 

SKILLS: 

117. Provides clear, unequivocal feedback to students 
indicating that a response is correct or incorrect. 

118. Makes specific statements that indicate 
what was praiseworthy about, or the 
implications of, students' responses. 

119. Corrects students' errors by giving a correction, 
or by providing an explanation of the error, 
providing Information, or asking additional 
questions which would enable students to 
cprrecf their own errors 




122. 



123. 



120. Competm^^^: Conducts reviews of siihject 
matter. 

SKILLS : 

121. Involves students In a summary or rehearsal of 
previQus lasson(s) at the beginning of a 

new lesson. 

Recaps significant pomta of a discussion before 
moving to a new topic, aspect, or problem, or 
engages students In doing so. 
Engages students in an end=ofHesson recap, 
summary or review of subject matter. 
124. Engages students In weekly and monthly reviews 
to ensure long-term retention. 



125. Competency 24! Constructs or assembles 
classroom tests and tasks to measure student 
achievement of objectives. 

SKILLS : 

126. Identifies, selects, and constructs test Items 
and tasks that appropriately assess mastery 
of an objective. 

127. Constructs Items and tests according to 
recognized orlterla, 

128. Identifies criteria for standards of performance. 

129. Evaluates and revises tests on the basis of 
content validity, reliability, and student 
responses. 



130. 



Competency 25: Establishes a testing 
environment In which students can validly 
demonstate their knowledge and/or skill, and 
receive adequate Information about the quality 
of their test performance. 



SKILLS: 

131. Demonstrates effective procedures for orienting 
students to tests, specjfying test content and 
instructing students in testMaking prior to 
administration of a test. 

132. Administers tests In ways to reduce debilitating 
anxiety, discourage cheating, and control 
potential distractions. 

Provides feedback on test results In a manner 
which expresses approval and gives information 
for correcting errors in understanding. 



134* Cojiipetency 2S: Utiliies an effective system fnr 
maintaining racords of student and class progress. 

SKILLS: 

135. Constructs a system for recording the progress of 
Individual students and the total class, 

136. Identifies effective methods for reporting 
Individual student and class progress. 

137. Demonstrates knowledge of the contents and 
prooedures for maintaining student permanent 
records. 

138. Demonstrates knowledge of the laws and policies 
governing the content and use of student records, 

139. Competency 27 : Uses computers in education, 
S KILLS : 

140. Recognizes proper operational procedures for 
computers, 

141. Identifies major components and their functions 
of a computer system commonly used In an 
educational setting. 

142. Recognlies orlteria for selecting software for use 
in an instructional setting. 

143. Recognises the ethical and legal Impaots and 
consequences of a computerised society. 

144. Identifies appropriate school and classroom 
management applications of computers. 

14B. Selects methods of integrating computers In 
Instruction. 



133. 
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